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EDITORIAL 


EFFECT OF REVOLUTION 


Christianity 1s resting after a battle. Its losses thereby 
Retardation. have been heavy. Chinese Christians, Christian institu- 
 ' tions, missions and missionaries have suffered economically. 
The statistical strength of hospitals, schools and churches has, in general, 
been lowered. Its leadership, always inadequate, has been decimated. 
Critics and opponents have granted it a tacit armistice. Its ranks are 
being reformed. In general, however, its momentum forward has been 
retarded. Viewed as a whole the Revolution is changing Christianity 
in China. New aspirations begin to pulse through its mind and heart. 
On the realization and release of these depend its future influence. These 
in turn depend upon a ee alert — numerically small 
leadership. 
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CHANGING SITUATION 
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history. 


Christianity is changing with a changing environment. 
Resistance, First, the Chinese people are resisting every kind of 
ee of authority. that comes from. without. This has put 

“unequal” treaties, missions and foreign-controlled religious 
practices and education outside the pale of approval. 7 ee 
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Second, correlated with this is an attitude of China- 
Spirit of centric assertiveness. In consequence autonomy in both 
_ Assertion. Church and State has made real advance. Of particular 
meaning for Christianity is the reborn assertiveness of 
China’s indigenous thought and religions. The Revolution has thus 
made the Chinese mind and will greater determining factors in interna- 
tional relationships, both diplomatic and religious. 
The mind of China is, however, still in a changing mood 
Mental _as regards some life issues in which Christianity has vital 
Antitheses. concern. This indeterminate mood is seen in certain 
antitheses lucidly set forth by Mr. T. Z. Koo, a secretary 
of the National Committee Y. M. C. A. now studying in Engiand, at 
the Eighth Quadrennial Conference of the Student Christian Movement, 
Liverpool, January, 1929. These are:—(1) that between material 
development and spiritual growth; (2) that between force and love as 
a principle of life; (3) that between rationalism and revealed religion; 
(4) that between national service and religious work. All of these 
affect the Christian mind wherever it is responsive to the challenges of 
its situation. Eaih one is a distinct challenge to Christianity. 


CHANGING CHRISTIAN MIND 


) The Christian mind in China is in a ‘similar state of 
Christian change. This is seen in certain outstanding Christian 
Antitheses. antitheses. These are hank 1) that between responsibility 

to the mission or missionary and the church: (2) that 
between the missionary as “‘sent’’ by western Christians and as “called” 
by Chinese Christians: -(3) that between existing church organizational 
life and spontaneous. fellowship; this is. especially. evident among Chris- 
tian youth: (4) that between Christianizing social, economic, industrial 
and international relationships - -and individual salvation, nurture and 


society-saving service: (5) that between evangelism as propaganda and. 


as personal contact and influence: (6) that between Christian unity. as 
based- on western models and that built up to fit ¢he Chinese genius: 
(7) that between the authority or dogma, either of Bible or Church, 
and that of experience and experiment; this tendency towards religious 
experimentalism is, for instance, quite marked among the modern-trained 
leaders: (8) that between Christianity as a revelation and as a way of 
life: and ( 9); as given by Mr. T. Z. Koo, that “between the revelation 
of God as given by Christ and the attitude and relationship of Jesus 
himself to God”; that is, a contrast between Christ as a revealer of 
supernatural things and as a norm of man’s relationship to God and 
his fellows. Sometimes one side is uppermost; sometimes the other. 
All are included in a general antitheses between what is old and what is 
new. Static minds lean to the old; dynamically alert ones to the new. 
Though these antitheses indicate a changing rather than a changed mind 
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they show definitely that Christianity in China i is breaking with the as: 
und turning to a new future. 


‘CHAN GING RELATIONSHIPS: 


: _ This changing situation and these Chinese and Christian 
National antitheses are in part the cause part the effect of certain 
Relation. changes taking place in the relationship of Christianity to 
the life of China. Space permits of mentioning only two 
of these. First, Christianity, so. far as everything except the status of 
the missionary is concerned, has lost its treaty privileges. Legally they 
remain; actually they are only ghosts of a vanishing past. They did 
not protect Christians or their institutions against revolutionary excesses 
or military commandeering. Their ineffectiveness in this regard. proved 
that their day is past. ‘Christianity is now China-centric so far as its 
diplomatic status 1s concerned. It has become a part of the life of 
China dependent for its privileges and its opportunity upon the will of 
the Chinese people. This is seen in the fact that recent appeals to the 
Government for the right to require religious instruction and attendance 
on services are based not on the wraiths of treaty privileges but on the 
constitution of China. (page 200). 
3 One result of the above is that Christianity has won to 
Religious equality with China’s other religious systems. Christianity 
Relation. suffers from the same limitations as they do and has the 
_. game opportunity, though at the moment iconoclasm disturbs 
Christianity less than the other religions. This leads up to the second 
change, that in the relation of Christianity to China’s indigenous re- 
ligions.. It has sluffed off its extreme iconoclastic attitude. As a result 
of missionary studies and reawakened Chinese Christian memories there 


‘is a growing appreciation of the values in these other faiths. It is 


realized, also, that some of these values—which is not yet clear!—must 
be built into a vital Chinese Christian faith. This changed religious 
relationship is due in part to the common danger the Revolution has 
brought to all religions in China—the anti-religious attack; and in part 
to their mutual desire for a common right—religious liberty. Here and 
there groups of Christians seek, also, how they may work together with 
the adherents of other religions to better human welfare. The revolution 
has not taken away or lessened the opportunity of Christianity; it has 
made it bigger. That is, in fact, the encouraging change in its situation. 


CHANGING FORCES 


| | The retardation of Christianity and its statistical and 
Revitalized economic losses together constitute an opportunity for 
Leadership. the more intense realization and full release of spiritual 
| forces. Christianity is now measured less in terms of 
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Second, correlated with this is an attitude of China- 

Spirit of centric assertiveness. In consequence autonomy in both 

Assertion. Church and State has made real advance. Of particular 

meaning for Christianity is the reborn assertiveness of 

China’s indigenous thought and religions. The .Revolution has thus 

made the Chinese mind and will greater determining factors in interna. 
tional relationships, both diplomatic and religious. | 

| ~The mind of China is, however, still in a changing mood 

Mental as regards some life issues in which Christianity has vital 

Antitheses. concern. This indeterminate mood is seen in certain 

antitheses lucidly set forth by Mr. T. Z. Koo, a secretary 

of the National Committee -Y..M, C. A. now studying in England, at 

the Eighth Quadrennial Conference of the Student Christian Movement, 


_Liverpool, January, 1929. These are:—(1) that between material 
_. development and spiritual growth; (2) that between force and love as 


a principle of life; (3) that between rationalism and revealed religion: 
(4) that between national service and religious work. All of these 
affect the Christian. mind wherever it is responsive to the challenges. of 
its situation. Eaih one is a distirict challenge to Christianity. 

CHANGING CHRISTIAN MIND 


The Christién mind in China is in’ a similar state of 
Christian -.change.. This is- seen in certain outstanding Christian 


,, Antitheses. antitheses. T hese are —(1) that between responsibility 


to the mission or missionary and the church: (2) that 
between the missionary as “sent” by western Christians. and as “called’ 


: by Chinese Christians: (3) that between existing church organizational 


life and spontaneous fellowship; this is especially evident among Chris- 


tian youth: (4) that between Christianizing social, economic, industrial 


and international relationships and individual salvation, nurture and 


_. society-saving service: (5) that between evangelism as propaganda and 
as personal contact and influence: (6) that between Christian unity as 


based on western models and ‘that. built up to fit the Chinese genius: 


(7) that between the authority - or dogma, either of Bible or Church, 


and that of experience and experiment; this tendency towards religious 
experimentalism is, for instance, quite marked among the modern-trained 
leaders: (8) that between Christianity as a revelation and as a way of 
life: and (9), as given by Mr. T. Z. Koo, that “between the revelation 


: § ~ of God as ‘given by- Christ and the attitude and relationship of Jesus 


himself to God”; that is, a contrast between Christ as a revealer of 


pe supernatural’ things and as.a norm of man’s relationship to God and 


his fellows. Sometimes one side is uppermost; sometimes the other. 
All are included in a general antitheses between what is old and what is 
néw. Static minds lean to the old; dynamically alert ones to the new. 
Though these antitheses indicate a changing rather than a changed mind 
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they show definitely that Christianity in China } is breaking with the past 
and turning to a new future. 


CHAN GING RELATIONSHIPS 


| This changing situation and these Chinese and Christian - 
National antitheses are in part the cause part the effect of certain’ - 
Relation. changes taking place in.the relationship of Christianity to — 
| the life of China.. Space permits of mentioning only two. 
of these. First, Christianity, so far as everything except the status of . 
the missionary is concerned, has lost its treaty privileges. Legally they~ 
remain; actually they are only ghosts of a vanishing past. They did 
not protect Christians or their institutions against revolutionary excesses: 
or military commandeering. Their ineffectiveness in this regard proved 
that their day is past. Christianity is now China-centric so far as its 
diplomatic status is concerned. It has become a part of the life of 
China dependent for its privileges and its opportunity upon the will of 
the Chinese people. This is seen in the fact that recent appeals to the 
Government for the right to require religious instruction and attendance 
on services are based not on the wraiths of treaty privileges but on the 
constitution of China. (page 200). | 
One result of the above is that Christianity has won to 
Religious ‘equality with China’s other religious systems. Christianity | 
Relation. suffers from the same limitations as they do and has the 
: same opportunity, though at the moment iconoclasm disturbs 
Christianity less than the other religions. This leads up to the secord 
change, that in the relation of Christianity to China’s indigenous re- 
ligions. It has sluffed off its extreme iconoclastic attitude. As a result 
of missionary studies and reawakened Chinese Christian memories there 
is a growing appreciation of the values in these other faiths. It is 
realized, also, that some of these values—which is not yet clear !—must 
be built into a vital Chinese Christian faith. This changed religious 
relationship is due in part to the common danger the Revolution has 
brought to all religions in China—the anti-religious attack; and in part 
to their mutual desire for a common right—religious liberty. Here and 


there groups of Christians seek, also, how they may work together with 


the adherents of other religions to better human welfare. _ The revolution 
has not taken away or lessened the opportunity of Christianity; it has 
made it bigger. That is, in fact, the encouraging change in its situation. 


CHANGING FORCES 


The retardation of Christianity and its statistical and 

Revitalized economic losses together constitute an opportunity for 
Leadership. the more intense realization and full release of spiritual 
forces. Christianity is now measured less in terms of 
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numbers and money and more in terms of a leadership marked by 
spiritual qualities. Modern education has been a prominent factor in 
the Revolution. In this Christian youth has shared. Those Christian 
leaders now trying to readjust their work to changing conditions are 
largely the product of a progressive revolutionary experience. The 
_ presence of this remnant, which, to quote Mr. Koo again, has come 
_ “through the furnace purified and triumphant,” indicates that the Re- 
volution has done more for them than prepare them by education for 
the sweeping readjustments made necessary thereby. It has released 
more fully their own powers. 


The driving forces of Christianity in China are isaiing 
Spiritual This is due to an enhanced release of Chinese spiritual 
Energy. energy. Chinese Christians are beginning to turn their 

mental energy upon their faith. In consequence they are 
starting to think it through in terms of their own experience. Various 
experiments in worship, fellowship and formulation of Christian ideas 
indicate this. This augurs, as Mr. Koo also suggests, “the beginning 
of an apologetic and a theology which the Chinese Church will some 
day be proud to call its own.” Then, too, the Revolution has stirred 
the Chinese Christian soul deeper than any event since modern Chris- 
tianity arrived in China. The suffering and sacrifice involved therein 
have brought the secret: springs of the souls of the “purified remnant” 
into closer touch with the object of their faith. Their deepest longings 
have found in its realities assurance and satisfactory meaning. With 
clarified vision they have seen through the imported sects, creeds and 
the forms of Christianity the glowing realities and unifying essentials 
they inadequately express. Their deepest allegiance has heard a call 
worthy of all they have. One result is that their relation to Christ and 
God has become more direct and personal; the same thing is true of 
their relation to their countrymen, the missionaries and their communal 
life. The Revolution has thus made Christianity in China more vital. 


CHANGING IDEALS 


Inevitably under such challenging conditions ideals will 

Cooperative change, though these are difficult to analyze. Once Chris- 
Service. tian leaders approached social and industrial probleras with 
a view to furnishing solutions thereto. Now they realize 

that the Christian community can solve none of them in and by itself. 
Christian thought is now turning towards cooperative effort with 
community and national reconstructive efforts; its leaders are beginning 
to plan to work with rather than to lead or work for the nation. An 
ideal of common service is taking the place of one of special. service 


or leadership. 
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The help of western Christians is still ardently sought and 
Common welcomed. Heretofore of necessity this was given to carry 
Purpose. out a western-centric purpose. Now it is being sought to 
: carry out a common Christian purpose. Thus an ideal 
he that once spelt * charity” it changing into one of “sharing.” Christianity 
me in China is ceasing’ to be something carried on by westerners as an 
Re- expression of their own goodwill and is being welded into an international 
tor enterprise and purpose. The function of Christianity in China is no 
sed longer that of receiving something from the West but that of deepening 
| and extending a common experience of God and a common service to 
zal | The ideals guiding the life of the Church are likewise 
eir Service not changing. Its remnant of purified leaders is thinking 
re Propaganda. less in terms of propaganda—this does not mean a lessened 


11S appreciation of the values in Christianity, quite the reverse! 
as —and increasingly in terms of service. The rapidly growing Christian 
ng feeling of responsibility to help solve rural problems is one outstanding 
ne evidence of this. Christian institutions are thought of less as advertise- 
ed ments to intrigue interest in Christianity and more as centers of service 
s- which are in themselves demonstrations of the Christian spirit. (page 178). 
in Religious education is receiving a more intensive 
t” Learning Religion consideration than ever before. But its guiding 
43 by Doing. __ ideal is changing. It is thought of less as a scheme 
th for. passing on ideals and religious concepts as such 
d and more as one whereby and wherein Chinese youth may learn to be 


Is truly religious by actually doing religious things. 
I The Chinese Christian attitude towards the creeds 


d Free Fellowship. varies like that of their missionary co-laborers, though 
yf - the creeds are not geared historically into Chinese 
u experience as into that of westerners. Nevertheless the ideal of free 
L fellowship is taking the place in the Chinese Christian mind of the 


relationships heretofore based on creedal and ecclesiastical considerations. 
One finds Chinese Christians seeking fellowship apart from or in spite 
of creedal or ecclesiastical boundaries. 


CHANGING NEEDS 


- How do these changing conditions around and in 

Unchenanl needs. Christianity affect the needs of itself in general and 
| the Church in particular? Are the needs changing 

also? The answer is both, “No,” and “Yes.” From western Christians 
missionaries, finances and information as to the latest methods of carry- 
ing on all aspects of Christian effort are still needed. The last is more 
needed and more eagerly sought than ever. Neither can any limit as 
yet be set to the amount of financial aid from western Christians the 
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Chinese Christians can use in carrying out their common purpose. Mis. 
sionaries may decrease quantitatively but must improve qualitatively. 
All these, however, must to given in ways that will 


New Way to give full scope to Chinese Christian spiritual self- 


Meet Old Needs. direction and develop their own sense of responsibility, 
Old needs must be met in a new way. 
To this may be added other changing needs. They need 
Spiritual larger freedom to live up to their responsibility to express 
Freedom. their faith in their own way. This is perhaps something 
that cannot be given them but that they must take for 
themselves. | 
Chinese Christians need, also, a deeper passion for making 
Passion for Christ known to their fellows. Perhaps it is natural that 
Sharing. becoming as they are more self-conscious they should 
consentrate on stabilizing their own church life and or- 
ganization. The upsets of the Revolution likewise make it necessary 
for them to reform their local work and life. For these reasons it is 
easy to understand why they are not at present paying much attention 
to the organizational aspect of general Christian Unity. But Christian- 
ity in China cannot grow along self-centered lines. There must be a 
“passion to share its secrets and values with all men as well as an indivi- 
dualistic desire to drink of its joys and resources. 
This passion is a vital need at present. It can be 
Greater Spiritual developed only in so far as the whole body of Chinese 
Vitality. Christians get into closer touch with God. This need 
is not new. But it is changing in the sense that to 
be effective it must be more direct and less mediated through the mission- 
aries. The missionaries may by their own vital demonstration of it 
increase the desire for it. But they cannot give it. The whole Chinese 
Church must experience God for itself. The dynamic experience of the 
“purified remnant” must become the possession of all. 
| The need for vital leaders is greater than ever. 
Increase of But it is changing in that leadership in Christianity 
Chinese Leadership. must be more dominatingly Chinese. Some ex- 
isting gaps, particularly i in rural districts, might be 
filled by missionaries. The danger is that this might be done so as 
to relieve the pressure on Chinese Christians to furnish their own leader- 
ship. These leaders must be trained along modern lines in ways that 
will enable them to lead the Christian forces to meet the challenges in 
their changing environment. There is urgent need, therefore, that those 
Chinese leaders who have grown up with the Revolution should express 
themselves as to the type of indigenous leadership Christianity in China 
needs and the kind of training they should have. The times call for 
Chinese Moodys, Tagawas and Rauschenbushes; or rather the Chinese 
Church needs Christian Motis, Chu Hsis and Wang Yang Mings. 
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Christianity in Japan 
D. TAGAWA | 


T was some thirty years ago that the Department of Education 
issued regulations regarding the separation of education and 
‘religion. This regulation strictly ordered that, in as much as 

an educational policy made it necessary to provide education 

aside from religion, the giving of. religious instruction or the performance 
of religious rites is not allowed in public as well as private schools where 
the course is prescribed by law. 

Aside from schools specializing in religious education all schools 
through this order were absolutely deprived of the aientaen of prow 
instruction of a religious character. 

As a result of this, Christian schools in Japan were divided in two 
classes. Namely, those which accepted the above regulations: and those 
which refused to do so. Those which followed out these regulations 
received from the government the same treatment as public schools but 
those which did not were denied such treatment. Moreover they suffered 
various other inconveniences and handicaps. However, making much of 
the freedom of giving an unhampered Christian education they gladly 
put up with these inconveniences. 

Entirely aside from the question as to which of these two types of 
schools provided the most efficient education, three years ago the Minister: 
of Education in giving a message of congratulation to the National 
Christian Council of Japan at its Annual Meeting—this was the first 
appearance of a Minister of Education at a Christian gathering in this 
country—said, “hitherto the policy of the Department of Education 
has tended toward materialism. This I believe to have been in accord 
with the necessity of the times but it has been accompanied by injurious 
results. The decadence of morality, the disordered public morals, the 
rampancy of communism and anarchism of recent years, I believe to 
be one of the outgrowths of this policy. From now on education must 
be spiritualized. For this purpose the cooperation of religionists is 
necessary. I earnestly desire their cooperation. You Christians. hitherto 
have placed the spiritual first in your evangelistic and educational work 
and in so doing have made a great contribution. I desire that in the 
future you exert yourselves still more and make an even larger con- 
tribution in this direction. 

“In the past both the government and the people seem to have 
misunderstood Christianity. Misunderstandings do not arise on one 
side only. . There doubtless. have been times when the Christians them- 
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Nore.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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selves have sown the seeds of misunderstanding. To-day, however, 
these misunderstandings have practically disappeared. Working together 
I am eager that we should reach the goal mentioned above.” 

Mr. Okada, the Minister of Education who made this address, js 
said to have been the very man who thirty years ago issued the regulations 
outlined in the opening paragraph of this article. Facing this fact we 
see that the times have completely changed. To-day it can be safely 
said that in Japan misunderstanding, censure and ridicule of Christianity 
as well as opposition to it have disappeared. 

Three years ago and again this year I spent the : summer in China. 
China is changing to an astonishing degree. It is making marked pro- 
gress. I rejoice that my hope regarding China’s future has gradually 
grown stronger. In the past I have been pessimistic regarding China. 

- Chinese Christians very often discussed Japanese-Chinese diplomatic 
and political conditions with me expressing a desire that Japanese Chris- 
tians should share the distress of the Chinese Christians, make common 
cause with them and announce to Parliament and to the Government the 
concensus of opinion and stand of the Japanese Christian Church regard- 
ing these problems. 

My reply has always been of a negative nature. The reason for 
this has not been that I have feared that such Japanese-Chinese diplomatic 
problems and political situations would be profitable to China and inimical 
to Japan’s interests. I am a Japanese. Nevertheless if the Japanese 
government is at fault, I do not for a moment hesitate to acknowledge 

it and if the contention of - Chinese government is right, I do not 
to say so. 

I look at these problems purely f rom the standpoint as ri ight or 
wrong, suitability or unsuitability. No matter what the result may be 
I make no distinction regardless whether the matter be the demand of 
the Japanese government or the contention of the government of China. 
Therefore in any negotiations between Japan and China the question as 
whether it is to the interests of —_ or vice versa has no weight 
with me whatever. | 

Notwithstanding this my resi’ to Chinese Christians on such 
questions have been negative in character. The reasons for - are 
as follows :— 


1. There are no Christian diplomats or politicians in alias Con- 
sequently in these fields Japanese Christians are absolutely pow erless. 


2. It may be for this reason that it is not customary for Christian 
groups in Japan to discuss political matters. The result is that it is 
- difficult to know the concensus of opinion of Japanese Christians in the 
realm of diplomacy and politics. This makes it impossible to get an 
expression of opinion on the ae of Japanese Christians on these matters. 
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3. For this reason I have felt that I could give to Chinese Chris- 
tians nothing but my own personal impressions and this would be fruitless 
and might simply create misunderstanding. 


Now as regards China :— | | | 

1. In China there are influential Christian diplomats and politicians. 
Thus Christians in that land have to some extent an opportunity to make 
their contentions heard. At least they have a hope that these will be 
heard. 

2. The fact that they have this Sad doubtless is a stimulus to 
them. Chinese Christian organizations often discuss diplomatic and 
political questions and seem to think that this is the natural and normal 
thing to do. 

3. Moreover in Chine even students take part in political activity. 
Therefore to the Chinese people political problems are the common 
concern of all. It seems to be customary for all, without any distinction 
as to age, position or condition of life, to participate in politics. 

In these respects there is a difference between the attitude of the 
Christians of Japan and China toward politics. Regardless of the ques- 
tion as to which attitude is right and which is wrong the fact remains 
that there is this difference. — 

How did the Japanese Christians come to adopt their rarticgli 
attitude? I believe that the policy of making education independent of 
religion, the Department of Education’s ruling making religion unneces- 
sary in education and practical life and the government’s policy consider- 
ing it necessary and proper to make this policy and ruling widely known 
among the people have had much to do in creating this attitude. This 
ruling of the Department of Education was issued some thirty years ago 
but this has been the government’s policy from the time of the Meiji 
restoration period. 

Not only so, government officials for the most part have been 
graduates of government schools and so have utilized this policy. It 
has been very difficult for the graduates of private school to enter 
government service. The graduates of mission schools have had no 


hcpe whatever of securing a governmental position. Graduates of 


universities of other lands could secure no official position nor secure a 
place on the faculty of our Imperial University. 

This has been the situation in Japan while in China seemingly 
tniversity graduates of other lands have stood the best chance of enter- 
ing government service. These graduates are at the present time 

numerous among China's politicians and diplomats. At any rate the 
- fact must be recognized that there is a vast difference between the 
political status, attitude,. relAtionship and influence. of the Christians of 
the two countries.. To. this extent does the ssitesaite: of the Christians 
of China and Japan differ. — 
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In reply to what I have said someone may point to America and 
say there also education and religion are kept separate and yet no such 
results obtain as is the case in Japan. 


As to this let me say: 


1. America, generally speaking, is a Christian country and it 


is not necessary to think separately of Christians and non-Christians, 


2. In America private schools enjoy a prosperity which exceeds 
even that of the state schools. These private schools recognize religion 
as a matter of principle and are founded on a religious basis. 


3. In America self-government in the cities has reached an ad- 
vanced stage and there is practically no fear of their being influenced 
by the government’s policy in these respects. Therefore the situation 
there cannot be compared to that in Japan. 


Well, then, are the Christians of Japan forever to remain indifferent 
to political, diplomatic and social questions? Not necessarily so. At 
the Annual Meeting of the Church of Christ in Japan, held November, 
1928, action was taken approving of the Anti-War Pact and the delegates 
pledged themselves to make its contents understood throughout the 
Empire. A motion was also passed denouncing corruption in the City 
Council of Tokyo. Moreover the great questions which are to-day 
troubling Japan, such as communism and the study of social-scientific 
problems were discussed. The evils of a materialistic education were 
pointed out as having brought these problems to the birth and the 
sponsibility of Christians to find a way of salvation was clearly recogniz- 
ed. More than this a motion was passed asking the Executive Committee 
not to neglect hereafter to bring before the Annual Meeting each year 
current problems regarding which Christians should take a stand and 
attitude. 


In addition to this the All- Jepan Christian Conference which met — 


in Tokyo in June of last year impelled by the spirit expressed in the 
words, “woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,’ voted to put on a 
nation-wide evangelistic campaign and made plans for such a movement. 
Moreover it recognized the necessity of formulating a Social Creed 
which would make clear the Christian attitude and policy regarding the 
strife between labor and capital and on other social problems and left 
the drawing up and promulgation of such a creed to the National 
Christian Council. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Christian Council held in Slenaenbes 
a special: committee presented the draft of a Social Creed which was 
adopted by the Council. In the main this creed took in consideration 
statements of a similar character in America and added items peculiar 
to Japan’s special conditions. Principally it repudiates a policy of 


materialistic education, the struggle between classes, and any social move- 
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ment depending on revolutionary methods. It stresses the need of 
Christian education, urges respect of individual freedom and expresses 
the hope that many Christian leaders will pour their lives into the 
solution of social problems. It maintains that wealth is a social trust 


and should be used for God and man must not be exploited for individ 


profit and aggrandizement. 

Although there is nothing new in this creed yet it makes it clear 
that the Japanese Christians are awakening and are determined to 
creatly exert themselves in these matters. 

I do not say that because of this determination and tendency 
Japanese Christians will directly become active in politics. Their attitude 
toward politics will probably not change from what it has been in the 
past. But I believe that it will result in their giving greater attention 
to and showing more earnestness and sympathy for social problems. 
Thus from social problems and social reform Japanese Christians will 
doubtless slowly but steadily take up political problems. Even though 


they are not active in politics, through their dealing with social problems 


there will be opportunities for them to participate in practical politics. 

Modern Japan has already exerted herself for the solution of social 
problems. The Home Department, the various prefectures and the great 
cities all have social departments or bureaus. Buddhism and Shintoism 
also have each set up numerous agencies for this purpose. Yet it must 
be said that many of these exist only in name. Many lack the inner 
spirit. The efficient agencies are limited to those conducted by Chris- 
tians. Where Christians are related to social welfare work the real 
thing is realized. The reputation of non-Christian agencies is beyond 
words. 

Although the Chiristian welfare agencies are relatively few in number 
and weak in influence yet they have in their field in Japan to-day a re- 
putation and the confidence of the people far beyond their number and 
activity. People respect them and depend on them. In the future as 
they exert themselves still more in this direction we may expect even 
greater progress. 

_ It is far too early to state conchusioas but the question is constantly 
raised as to whether Christianity at present is making great progress in 
Japan and whether there are prospects that Japan will in the near future 
hecome a Christian country. Therefore a word in regard to this matter. 

I cannot see that Christianity has progressed greatly in Japan in 
recent years. Neither do I believe that Japan will in the near future 
become a Christian nation. 

These statements however have to do with thing’ s external. The 
number of those who are baptized and join the church does not greatly 
increase. In the future also this number probably will not show a large 
increase. However the number of those who take cognizance of the 
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Christian attitude and approve of and are moulded by Christian spiritual 
ideals will undoubtedly tremendously i increase. Even at present I believe 
the influence of Christianity in: Japan in this respect is far beyond its 
numerical strength. In:‘this meaning Japan will: undoubtedly become a 
Christian country. “There will be disturbances and counter movements 
but in the end Japan will in this way become a Christian “nation. 
This is my view of the relation of Japan and Christianity. - 

The fact is that in Japan today there are no obstacles whatever to 
the work of Christian evangelism. Our lack of faith alone stands as a 
barrier. If there were only faith and power Christianity could be 
peacefully and freely spread throughout the land. Ardor is aroused 
through hardship. One cannot but fear that present-day Japan presents 
to Christian evangelism so amiable and so peaceful an atmosphere that 
Christians ardor grows dull and is not aroused to action. 

Nevertheless Shintoism looms up as a: possible obstacle to future 
Christian evangelism in this land. During recent years the government's 
treatment of Shintoism has given it the semblance of a state ‘religion. 
Moreover it is in a special way linked up with the Imperial House. 
The reverence of the Japanese people for the Imperial House and for 
the Emperor is almost without parallel throughout the world. It may 
even rank higher than that which obtained in the Roman Empire. The 
divine authority, which was attributed to the Roman Emperor, is 
tending to be realized in its most perfect form in Japan. So far as | 
can see the relation of Christian evangelism to the Imperial House and 
the Emperor at such a time has not been solved. Of course I know that 


there is among Japanese Christians a traditional attitude and faith regard: © 


ing this matter. There still remain, however, various practical problems. 
No matter when these problems are settled and how they work out in 
practice occasional disturbing incidents will arise and pune ‘without leav- 
ing any after effects. 

Even though time is not a outer: of all problems yet it is an 
important element in their solution and we must wait for time to do its 
work. In the future it will be necessary for Christianity in Japan to 
face problems of this nature with thoughtfulness’ and ‘sagacity. 

There remains still another problem. The Japanest people have a 
bias against strife. As a people they are a ‘self-respecting folk who 
prefer an isolated existence. Dr. C. Y. Cheng, who attended the iast 
Annual Meeting of the Japan Christian Council as a fraternal delegate 
from the National Christian Council of China, spoke of the progress 
and the results of church union in China and made a profound impres- 
sion on his: hearers.. In Japan alsothere are those who believe in church 
union and: urge its consumation. Special groups as’ well as a -sub- 
committee of the. National Christian Counicil are studying this problem. 
I happen -to -be.-a. member: this, committee but doubt: whether: the 
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time is, ripe. Moreover there’ are. influential leaders who declare that 
there is no hope for such a consummation in Japan. Here. again the 
Chinese Christians are in advance. of us. If the union of denominations 
is possible federation is a still greater possibility. | 

In Japan the National Christian Council stands without parallel as 
a federation of the various denominations but it is ‘a weak, negative and 
faint-hearted organization. ‘There are those who criticize the League 
of Nations saying that it is a negative agency unable to accomplish any- 
thing but the Japan Christian Council is even more negative and in- 
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effective. Nevertheless there are critics who declare that it is too aggres- | 
sive and too active. The reason for this is the Japanese predisposition a 
to isolation and withdrawal within themselves. The Japanese dislike  ™ 
union. They are unskilled at cooperation. They feel that to pool a 
numbers and wisdom is troublesome, difficult and uninteresting. Even vy 
though there be but little strength they prefer to stand alone and move ; d 
about quickly and freely. Because of this predisposition such criticisms i 
and confusion as that mentioned above cannot be avoided. ba 

When this is the situation regarding cooperation what hope is there : E 
for union? Church union in Japan is a matter of the far distant future. is 
On the other hand there are those among the groups not yet cooperating i 
with the Council who say that if the Council stood for union rather “4 
than cooperation they would come into the Council. For this reason a 
divisions in Japanese Christianity are rather large. Of course this is Ni 
true also in America and England. However in Japan influential groups ye 
are few and the number of their adherents does not in any case exceed a 
30,000. Limited thus in its strength Japanese Christianity is attempting 14 


the task of evangelizing the nation’s 60,000,000 people. The speed | 
however is so slow that it is difficult to know if there is real advance 
or not. 

The question is even raised at times as to vines Christianity is 
alive or not. Japanese Christianity is divided into too many denomina- 
ticns, thus reducing the already small influence with which it carries 


cn its fight. Its policy of warfare is the exact opposite of Napoleon’s. id 
If he was shown the manner of warfare of the Japanese Christians Yy 
tc-day he would doubtless be surprised at its rudimentariness, its want i 
cf thought, its shallowness, its lack of far-sightedness and plan. a 


What is true of the church is also true of Christian schools. 
There are a large number of mission schools each existing by itself. 
Ameng them there is not one that is influential and built on a large 
scale. As evangelism lacks a unified system, training and cooperation, 
so does education. Each one is working on his own tack. As com- 
pared with this the Japanese. government’s policy of education has 
unity and plan, is Napoleon-like centralized in its } power and well pre- 
pared for warfare. 
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The question whether its educational policy is good or bad aside 
it has made no mistake in the use of its power. The Japanese people 
have been overwhelmed by this official. education with the result that 
private education has had the breath crushed out it. Even to-day author- 
ity in matters of thought rests with the government schools. In our 
Christian schools we have scarcely anything that can stand as authorita- 
tive. Thus the idea of Christianizing Japan is presumptuous. 


I greatly desire that Christianity should realize its goal. I pray 


that Japanese Christianity in-its policy and the things for which it stands 
may be more fully unified and more highly trained. To that end may 
the different denominations become more friendly, more pacified and 
more united. Christianity above all things stands for love, peace and 
unity. If we Christians fail in these matters we are not real Christians. 

Why do we Christians desert love and peace, create divisions, dis- 
criminate between foreigner and non-foreigner, and strive one with the 
other?. While this situation obtains Japan will never be Christianized. 
Japan must be Christianized. That this may be realized Japanese Chris- 

tians must get together. To this end Japanese Christians receiving the 
baptism of love and peace must be born again. _ 

Japan of the early Meiji era impelled by the trend of the times was 
born again. Its progress since that time has been due to that new birth. 
But it lacked the splendid purity, peace and unity which is set forth 
in the Bible as characteristic of the new birth.. Now is the time when 
a real new birth is necessary. Under God’s mighty hand may this new 
birth be realized. For this our Christians earnestly pray. Never was 
there a time when this prayer was needed so much as it is to-day. 


Christianity in Korea 
W. M. CLARK 


| T is perhaps easier to acquire a fair knowledge of the history of 

IT] Protestant missions in Korea than of almost any other land. 

This is because Korea is a compact and comparatively small 

country without such dialects as exist in China. Also the time 
involved is very short. 

Simply amazing results have been sia beibi in the short space of 
forty-five years. The Christian constituency is now about one and half 
percent of the population whereas in Japan, after seventy years of effort, 
is it two-thirds of one percent and in China, after one hundred and 
twenty years, less than in either of the other two. Statistics for 1927 
give the total of communicants, catechumens and probationers in 
Korea as 157,852. Of this number the Presbyterians and Method- 
ists have a joint total of 141,534 while the remaining 16,318 
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are divided among the Church of England Mission, the Oriental 
Missionary Society, the Orthodox Russian Mission (with 601), 

the Seventh Day Adventist Mission, and the Salvation Army. The 
Presbyterians, numbering 114,590, are organized into one native, auton- 
omous church, while there are two Methodist Conferences of 17,540 
(M. E.) and 9,404 (M. E. South) respectively.\ This body of Pro- 
testant Christians, totaling, with adherents and attendants, perhaps 
300,000 in a population of about twenty millions, already exercises an 
influence throughout the country much in excess of what one might 
expect from so small a body. The number of Roman Catholics is 
given as 108,298. This Mission is put down as beginning in 1784. 

Methods of work in Korea were influenced greatly by the ex- 
perience and advice cf Dr. Nevius of China. From the beginning 
stress was laid upon the importance of personal work and self-support. 
Instead of building chapels or churches with foreign money, as believers 
increased little groups were gathered for worship in some convenient 
place, usually the room loaned for the purpose in some private home. As 
the groups gained in numbers and interest, each was led to provide for 
itself a room or a building for use as a church. In this way churches 
were usually just dwellings adapted for meeting places. Offerings on 
Sunday cared for the current expenses and later special subscriptions 
were taken to provide the services of an unordained helper working under 
the missionary. This helper took charge of several groups. 

As the number of Christians increased primary schools were or- 
ganized for the children of Christians. The missions frequently 
helped with the salary of the helper and also of the primary school 
teacher. At first perhaps one-half was given and later this proportion 
was reduced as the church became better able to assume responsibility. 
It has been the uniform policy of the Presbyterian missions, at least, not 
to assume responsibility for the salary of any ordained pastor. This 
must come from the native churches and so men are not ordained, as a 
rule, unless there is a definite call with salary provided, from native 
churches. 

A striking feature of the evangelistic work has been the system of 
Bible classes held during the winter all over the peninsula. There are 
primary classes lasting a week and held in the country districts, large ten- 
day classes in the large centers, and Bible Institutes and Bible Schools 
for one month or longer for the purpose of training helpers, leaders, and 
Bible-women. The widespread knowledge of the easy Enmun or native 
script has made possible the teaching of the Bible to an extent that would 
have been impossible had the only dependence been upon the scholarly 
mixed script, using many Chinese characters. 

Since the organization of a Presbytery in 1907 the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea has been entirely autonomous. It now consists of 
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twenty Presbyteries and the General Assembly. At first all foreign 
missionaries, if ordained; were members of the General Assembly by 
virtue of their position as teachers of the native churches, but this was 
soon changed upon the initiative of the missionaries. If the ordained 
missionary has sessional power, granted by a native Presbytery, then he 
has a vote in the Presbytery and may be sent by that Presbytery as a 
delegate to the General Assembly. However, the Presbytery can elect 
only one-half as many missionaries as native pastors to go to the 
General Assembly and as the number of native elders to be elected is 
the same as that of the native pastors, the net result is that the number 


of foreigners sent to any General Assembly cannot be more than one- _ 


fifth the total number. For example, at a recent General Assembly 


(1925, at Pyeng Yang) the number of natives was about 200 while only — 


35 foreigners were in actual attendance. It is interesting to note that 
neither the missionary nor the native minister has any vote in Presbytery 
unless he is actively engaged in evangelistic work with sessional powers 
from the native Presbytery. (To have the powers of an evangelist 
from a foreign Presbytery does not give a missionary oe right to vote 
in the Korean Church). 


Thus, in forty-five years two native Methodist churches and one 
Presbyterian have been firmly established. The Methodist churches with 
a vision of “Worldwide Methodism” are still united to Methodism in 
the United States and are presided over by bishops from abroad, but 
in everything else, especially with regard to the control of mission and 


church funds, the native churches have acquired a very large measure | 


of control. 


Thus the Presbyterian Church has been autonomous since 1907. 
It erects all its own church buildings, pays all current expenses for its 
church buildings and furnishes all the salary of its ordained pastors and 
most of the salary of the un-ordained helpers .and the primary school 
teachers. 


Middle schools and colleges are aie established and run as yet 
by grants from foreign sources. Extensive home and even foreign 
mission work is undertaken by the native churches. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly established a mission among the Chinese in Shantung 
- some years ago. At the time a certain territory for this work was 
agreed upon by the native Ghinese Presbytery working in that region 
and the results were so pleasing to the Chinese that later on they 
voluntarily enlarged the territory for which the Korean Mission was 
to be responsible. That mission still flourishes. Three missionary 
families are at work and in addition a volunteer worker, a Korean 
physician who cares for the health of the missionaries without charge, 
while he helps in Sunday school work ahd maintains himself by practice 
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among the Chinese. This doctor is a “graduate of the Severance Union 
Medical College, Seoul. | 

_ With regard to educational work, as has been sical the native 
churches began at an early period to furnish primary schools for the 
children of Christian parents. In spite of modifications this has re- 
mained the ideal of all education undertaken by churches or missions. 
Schools are established not as evangelizing agencies to reach non- 
Christians, but for Christian children, and the proportion of non- 
Christians admitted is generally kept well below fifty per cent. At 
present the Government is straining every nerve to provide modern 
educational facilities and sets the pace for equipment and curriculum. 
This has entailed both advantages and disadvantages. After a number 
of years of anxiety and difficulty the way now seems open for Christian 
middle schools with proper teaching staff and equipment, as judged by 
Government standards, to secure the status of Recognized Schools, as 
distinguished from Registered Schools. They retain the teaching of 
the Bible and chapel exercises as an integral part of the school curriculum, 
and yet the graduates of such schools are entitled to enter advanced 
government schools upon the same terms as the graduates of regular 
government middle schools. | 

A few Christian schools of middle school grade have been registered. 
These, theoretically, are not permitted to teach the Bible, have chapel 
nor conduct any religious exercises as a part of the school activities. 
At present, however, Bible teaching and chapel are being permitted 
(unofficially) on the school campus. 

The future of church primary schools is problematical. Some years 

ago the Government announced its policy of taking over gradually all 
primary education, and no change in this program has been announced. 
For the present the immense financial outlay to complete such a program 
is an effective hindrance. One wonders whether, after all, in concentrat- 
ing efforts on middle schools and college grade work the missions have 
not given up a birth-right for a mess of pottage: in other words, whether 
primary education would not be more valuable for church work than 
the higher education? 
_ The American “college” does not exist in Korea. What we call 
lcosely “college” is a “special school’’ licensed by the Government, with 
one or several departments, as Letters, Commerce, Engineering, etc. 
There are two such mission “colleges’’ for men in Korea: the Chosen 
Christian College at Seoul, controlled by Presbyterians and Methodists 
and the Union (Presbyterian) College at Pyeng Yang. A college for 
women has been started by the Methodists at Seoul. 

In technical education the country is served by one Methodist 
Theological Seminary and one Presbyterian. There is a Union Medical 
College at Seoul (the “Severance Union Medical Congr: 
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Medical mission work as an adjunct to evangelistic work has always 
played a large part in Christian work in Korea. Leper work is 
being very successfully carried on in three different centers. Some work 
has been done in industrial training and a little in agriculture. From the 
very beginning Christians in Korea have come largely from the rural 
population. The result is that at a time when the West is discovering 
the “Rural Problem,” and other mission lands are planning to attempt 
to reach rural populations, Korea feels that she has at least been working 
in rural districts for many years. Naturally much yet remains to be 
done, and Korea has much to learn from the experience in other lands. 

Thus far we have busied ourselves with a very brief resumé o{ 
the history of past efforts. Let us now consider some of the new prob- 
lems that confront us in a country that has passed from a mediaeval to 
a modern civilization in the short space of a few years! 

The first and foremost problem before the Church in Korea to-day 
is to make all the splendid machinery of organization and institutional 
life effective in building up the Kingdom of God on earth. 

In an article in the “Korea Mission Field” for January, 1929, Rey. 
H. A. Rhodes, D.D., calls attention to some alarming statistics. While 
the population has increased since 1914 by 30%, the total constituency of 
churches in the National Council (Methodists and Presbyterians) ha: 
increased but 12% and in the last five years has actually decreased 15%! 

Yet we are told that this decrease or lack of proportionate increase 
has come at a time when, in ten years, the number of missionaries 
increased 16% and of paid Korean workers, 45%. (Of these latter the 
number of ordained Korean pastors increased from 222 to 471 or 112%!) 

Likewise the gifts of the Korean Church increased from Yen 243,000 
in 1912 to Yen 1,246,000 in 1927 or over 500%. The number of pupils 


’ 4n the common and middle schools of the missions and churches increased 


from 25,000 in 1917 to 40,000 in 1927. | 

“Why is it,” asks Dr. Rhodes, “that 500 missionaries, 1,700 paid 
church workers, 15,000 Sunday School teachers and over 200,000 Chris- 
tians, spending each year over Yen 5,000,000 (including mission appro- 
priations) can make so little head-way?” ‘There has,” he asserts, “been 
a let-up in the evangelistic drive of the church.” 

Here then we find a magnificent organization, with a wonderful 
histcry and we believe a still brighter future before it, with so many 
advantages and yet, to all intent, marking time! What is needed? The 
answer touches all Christian workers in Korea—be they missionary or 
Korean—it is the need of bringing all Christian activities and life itseli 
into complete contact with Christ so that His Will may be paramount 
in all things! 

In his book the “Impatience of a Parson,” Mr. Sheppard says ‘— 
“There is only the example that converts, and that is the example of a 
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life which is shot through and through with the glory and strength of 
the Spirit of Christ. The main task of the Church is to prove that it 


is itself interested above everything else in living a life as sacrificial, as 


honest, as straightforward and as charitable as was the life of its 
Founder” And again:—‘“I wonder how we must appeal to those who 
watch us and hear us making our brave assertions about the Fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, and our personal devotion to the Lord 
Christ. I wonder if we do not seem to them like Alpine climbers who 
having greased their faces and covered them with masks, and having 
put on their nailed boots and taken ice-axes in their hands, then proceed 
to walk gravely up the mild heights of Ludgate Hill? The contrast 
between our profession and our achievement would be ludicrous if it 
were not so utterly pathetic.” ‘ 

These words were written for readers in the Church of England 
but they serve to describe the situation in Korea where the Church needs 
a complete spiritual revival to endue it with power! The glorious 
adventure of living for Christ seems to have been smothered in too many 
hearts by the routine of Church administration! 

For a period of years the missionary was the leader in personal 
werk. He led the attack and the Korean Christian followed him gladly, 
with wonderful zest and earnestness. Of late years, however, through 
the pressure of training leaders, the missionary has turned aside to other, 
and no less important things. The net result seems to be that the 
Korean Christian, too, has turned aside to other things and now rests 
frem the heat of the day, or at any rate does not bother to declare the 
Glad Tidings with the zeal of former days. ‘The following story taken 
from the ‘Korea Mission Field” illustrates the result :—‘“‘One time when 
only one missionary pastor was left on the field he tried to get the 
Korean pastors to undertake some of the itineration, but at the following 
meeting of Presbytery they all refused to be responsible any longer saying 
it was too hard work.” 

At a Conference of representative Christians and missionaries with 
Dr. Mott in Seoul, December 1925, one of the conclusions reached was 
that the Church at present is too much occupied with itself. Perhaps 
there is danger in Korea that “religion may be imprisoned by its little 
janitors with their administrative complications.” 

A man named Langley produced a flying machine that is now in 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. It seemed well-nigh perfect 
except for one thing, it couldn’t fly. Later Glen Curtiss took it and with 
a few alterations and by putting in a new and more powerful engine 
succeeded in making it fly. So in Korea we have in the organized 
Church a well-nigh perfect machine, but one that-at present is not 
making the advance that might reasonably be expected. What it needs 
is just a Pentecostal experience to furnish the motive power, and then it 
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may. well. be capable. of .setting the East on fire with enthusiasm for 
Christ! The Church in Korea must come into closer touch with the 
source of all power‘in order that it may be fitted for sacrificial service. 

Economic problems in. abundance confront the people of Korea 
to-day as never before. Land ownership by an increasing number of 
actual farmers, more side-lines or money crops, together with more 
adequate facilities for obtaining credit at reasonable rates of interest 
will go far toward making life pleasant and worthwhile for the Korean 
toilers. Whatever the Church can contribute toward making the Korean 
Christian economically independent will help the Church herself directly, 
provided at the same time she instills correct ideas of stewardship and 
responsibility toward God for the right use of all property. The problem 
is to help Christians to make a living with a little margin that will enable 
them to support the church enterprises and at the same time take care 
of dependents in a measure of comfort. 

. The next problem to be mentioned is the need to secure and maintain 
as a normal way of living an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. If this 
is done the life of the Church will, be healthy and spontaneous and not 
so much subject to ups and downs as at present. Having once acquired 
an influx of power the problem will be to keep in constant touch with 
the source of this power, i.e., with Christ through the Holy Spirit. 

There is likewise the pressing need to encourage a Christ-like, 
world view: one that discards narrow and bigoted provincialism ami 
has sympathy for all. A recent meeting of an important Presbytery, 
wholly controlled by the native members, seemed to observers to have 
little of this spirit. Rather clique and faction seemed to have been 
controlling though the outward machinery functioned smoothly all the 
while. 

Undoubtedly one net drawback to the advance of the Korean 
Church lies in the divisive tendencies of its membership. Even in a 
favored place like Hawaii where the Koreans are so prosperous and 
where there is every opportunity to expand the church activities at will, 
the spirit of jealousy and faction has made itself felt to the detriment of 
the work. The need is great for the Church to emphasize the essentials 
of Christian living, not the least of which are sympathy, tolerance and 
unselfish love even for those who differ or oppose. 

Such problems as I have mentioned exist in every land and in every 
church. With a strong, indigenous Church in Korea it only remains for 
that Church to lose its life in sacrificial service for the Master in order 
fcr it to fulfill its mission and bring countless multitudes to Him. Until 
such a point is reached,-the Church must remain well-organized, .respect- 
able, progressive in many ways and useful indeed, but judged from the 
stand-point of opportunity, past blessings, and present responsibilities, 
singularly inefficient is the main work committed to its keeping, 
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namely, the winhing of the: twenty” mifliotis' of Koreans to 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus! When again the Church 


Korea has become a witnessing Church she may well become a vend 


FLAME for Christ, a flame that will burn up all her own selfishness and 
bring a to all the in the East! 


Changing Missionary Message’ 
‘LEWIS Ss. Cc. SMYTHE | 


ECENT cultural movements in Chiha have brought to a focus 


to any new religion or culture. Since these movements have been 


in part the result of the impact of western scientific and 


philcsophical thought, Christianity in China has had to meet the challenge 
of Chinese nationalism and naturalism combined with a western develop- 
ment which demands that all phases oF lite be brought: under the wade 
of the scientific method. ==’ - 

Two major issues have emerged from this conflict : first, the probletis 
of devolution of the control of the Christian movement in China to the 
Chinese Christians and, second, the problem of: restating ‘the Christian 
message to China in such a way as to meet these combined challenges. 
We are not attempting a restatement of the whole Christian Message but 
are mainly interested in the historical question of ‘what- changes the 
Protestant missionaries to China have made in their — in ee 
to the changing Chinese situation. | 

historical survey of the missionary to: the con- 
stitutes a background of underlying attitudes that affect:the missionary’s 
willingness to correlate his message with Chinese traditions and needs. 
We shall then consider the main problems concerning the Christian teach- 
ing in the order in which the issues have arisen in eons — 


| TYPICAL MISSIONARY ‘APPROACHES TO THE CHINESE 


a Evangelization. At the close of the eighteenth century when 


Europe.and America were entering upon a new period of expansion, 
there arose an interest.in missions to the ‘heathen.’ "Missionaries went 


forth to colonize the. non-Christian lands. for the Kingdom of Christ. 


q 


1, This article is a2 summary of the findings for the modern period in the author’ S 
nges in. the Christian Message for China by Protestant -Missionaries, Ph. .D, Thesis, 

The University of Chicago, August, 1928. The reader is. referred to that work’ for 
the evidence. We have measured the changes in: the ‘light: of positive ‘correlations :with 
Chinese religious tradition since .that;.has- been .the major challenge. of, the Chinese 
ee But it is recognized that. negative correlations may be just | as valuable 
if based upon an experimental: ‘evaluation’ “Of the” factors ‘involved. : 


the age-long challenge of China’s indigenous religions and culture 
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The command of their Master to preach the Gospel and the spectacle of 
a perishing ‘heathendom’ constrained them to leave their home lands 
to bring ‘salvation’ to the millions of Chinese without the Gospel. It 
was assumed that the Christian message was superior because it was 
a divine revelation from God. The earlier interest was in the conversion 
of the Chinese to Christ, but later there arose the idea that Christ’s 
command would be obeyed if the Gospel were merely presented once to 
all the non-Christian peoples. This latter program was championed by 
the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor at the 1890 Missionary Conference. Inten- 
sive evangelization has since replaced this idea of widespread pro- 
clamation. 

As knowledge of the Chinese religions deepened through years spent 
in study and translation, some missionaries (William Milne, F. §. 
Turner, Ernest Faber, James Legge) began to feel that there was truth 
in the Chinese religions but they explained this on the basis of a 
primitive revelation from God to all peoples. Since it was felt that 
Christianity had this revelation in a purer form, Christianity was con- 
ceived by Pastor Kranz to be the ‘completion’ of the Chinese religions. 
Adaptation began in the realm of customs and minor points of contact, 
but for a long time the changes in the Christian presentation were very 
slight. However, in the early years of this century, with the coming 
of western rationalistic philosophy, Biblical criticism, and evolutionary 
thought to back up the Chinese indigenous naturalism, the missionaries 
began to seek a new apologetic. The Christo-centric emphasis, which 
‘had been developed in the West, was used to meet this new and similar 
competition in China. 

2. Cultural and Social A sevaia: The facing of stupendous 
human need and the failure of the old gospel to get the desired results 
led Timothy Richard, Gilbert Reid, David Hill, and others to reinterpret 
the teachings of Jesus as meaning the Kingdom of God on this earth. 
They set about capitalizing the mechanical technique developed in the 
West for the purpose of relieving suffering and poverty in China. It 
was assumed that this technique was a direct result of Christianity and, 
consequently, the superiority of Christianity was based upon the supre- 
macy of western civilization. Timothy Richard, in particular, worked 
out a very comprehensive program for the transfer of western civiliza- 
tion to China to act as a means of general cultural uplift of the Chinese 
people. From the conception of realizing the ideals of the Kingdom, 
he moved over to the idea of missions as being that of changing the 
ideals in the minds of the people. This cultural and social approach 
developed a ‘social application of Christianity’ and later an interest in 
social reconstruction. In attempting this almost overwhelming task of 


building a new social order, the missionartes developed a greater spirit 


of comradeship with the Chinese and their religions. 
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3. Shia t in a C ooperative Quest. The increasing understanding 


of the real worth of the Chinese religioris and the altered view of the 


nature Of religion, which eliminated the distinction between ‘revealed’ 
and ‘natural’ religions, tended to place Christianity in a position of 
mutual cooperation with the Chinese religious aspirations. The rise 
of a nationalistic and New Thought Movement challenged the old as- 
sumed superiority both of the Christian message and of western civiliza- 
tion. These developments demanded that the Christian Church and 
missions in China become indigenous, not only in control and support, 
but in their thought life as well. Hence the missionaries are turning 
to the task of ‘naturalizing’ the Christian message and thought in the 
Chinese environment. 

In this task they are motivated by the desire to share with the 

Chinese whatever religious values Christianity has and to cooperate 
with them in the building of a new world civilization. The task of 
social reconstruction is thus thought of in world terms instead of as 
the handing down of a superior civilization to the ‘lower races.’ The 
goal thus becomes the attainment of the highest values for human life 
everywhere. In this program it is felt that the Chinese civilization has 
its distinct contributions to make to the new world order. But even 
more than that, it is recognized that the Chinese religions have contribu- 
tions to make to the religious life of the future. The evaluation of 
these contributions and future discoveries is to be upon the basis of 
experimental testing for specific human needs. But even putting together 
all that Christianity has to offer with the religious heritage of the Chinese, 
it 1s felt that there are still greater values which both must cooperate in 
finding for mankind. 

Splendid as it will be when we shall have learned to be tolerant of 
one another and shall have learned the process of integrating and synthes- 
izing our respective values even this in itself will not be sufficient. What 
is desperately needed is active cooperation in the discovery of new values 
which neither of us as yet possess.* 

Thus the missionary approach becomes a purely experimental quest 
in cooperation with the Chinese for the achievement of higher life values 


for all humanity. 


Tl. THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD FOR CHINA 


For the greater part of the first century of Protestant missions in 
China the attempt was to introduce the Christian traditional con- 
ception of God which was derived from a metaphysical definition of 


a ‘Perfect Being. This Being was conceived to act in a ‘supernatural’ | 


— 


2. Childs, John L.: “The Evolution of a Missionary’s Thought,” Peking: Reprint 
from The Life, June, 1925, Vol. Vv. No. 10, pp. 35-6. | 
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manner through interruptions in the natural process and was known 
mainly through revelation. This met with a Chinese traditional thought 
pattern which derived its idea of the object of worship from a direct 
interpretation of the universe. This pressure of Confucian naturalism 
combined with the incoming western science and evolutionary thinking, 
together with the theological development in the West, led some mis- 
sionaries, (e.g., H. P. Perkins, C. W. Allan, G. W. Sheppard) to 
emphasize an immanent, personal conception of God. This idea was 
united with the appeal to Christ in whom the nature of God was assumed 
to be found best revealed. This point of view is very prevalent to-day. 
But the rapid development of a Renaissance movement, which is 
combining the traditional ethical and naturalistic emphasis of China 
with that of western scientific and philosophical thought, is_ pressing 
for a correlation of the God-idea along the line of a direct scientific 
interpretation of the world process and of the place for human values 
in the universe. The deliberate correlations of the Christian God-idea 
made by the missionaries with that of China have been more of the 
nature of finding rootings for Christian ideas. somewhere in the mass 
of Chinese cultural heritage. Hence, most of the attempted accommoda- 
tion has been from Chinese to Christian. 
| 
III. MISSIONARY ATTITUDE TOWARD ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN CHINA 


Historically, because of its outward forms and the confusion in 
the use of the Chinese word for ‘worship,’ the ancestral ritual has always 
seemed idolatrous to the western missionary. Consequently, it has been 
practically universal to require the Chinese convert to renounce all the 
practices connected with the culkt.. | 

Missionary opinion divided. over the issue as to how idolatrous the 
cult really was. Those who thought that idolatry was an essential part 
of the custom required their converts to renounce all connections with 
the system. Those who still felt there was a great deal of idolatry in 
it but saw also considerable good, worked toward the substitution of 
Christian practices to take the place of the Chinese customs thus 
abandoned. But at the 1890 Missionary Conference there arose a small 
group championed by W. A. P. Martin that felt that whatever idolatrous 
practices there were did not exist in the classical system and were merely 
excrescences. Therefore, they thought the thing to do was to encourage 
the fundamental expression of reverence in the ancestor worship through 
the Chinese channels and practices rather than requiring that their re- 
verance take the form of western customs. Other missionaries felt 
_ that the Christian teaching regarding the future life and the doctrine 


of the Communion of the Saints would ied eliminate. whatever 


undesirable factors ‘occurred - in the cult. 
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The present tendencies are to recognize that the worship of an- 
cestors is largely a social affair of the family and that the new impact 
of the West and the resultant social disorganization are loosening up 
the controls of the ancestor worship. Consequently, the necessity for 
attack has diminished. Furthermore, there is emerging a recognition 
that this disorganization is proceeding too sanity bad that the Christian 
movement should seek to conserve the good in the family cult so as 
to give the religious sanction to home life.® It is felt that in this way 
the motive power of the Chinese tradition may be brought to bear upon 
the present problem of social reconstruction. 


IV. THE PLACE OF CHRIST FOR CHINA 


The Protestant missionary enterprise in China began with the idea 
of Jesus as a divine Savior, the God-man, who by offering himself for 
a sacrifice atoned for the sins of all mankind. The Chinese religious 
leaders were all put down into an entirely different status because they 
were ‘merely men.’ No significant change in this relationship came 
until the first decade of the twentieth century when Jesus was presented 
as a real human person, but in whom was found a unique and final 
revelation of God as a loving Father. 

One cause of this change was the constant pressure for the simplifi- 
cation of the Christian message and for a more vital relation to Chinese 
life. The other was the introduction of western criticism which aided 
the Chinese rationalists in undermining the authority of the Bible upon 
which the old system was supposed to be founded. This latter created 


a situation in China similar to that existing in the West: Consequently, | 


some of the missionaries (James W. Bashford, G. W. Sheppard, and 
H. K. Wright) made use of the Christo-centric emphasis which had 
been developed in the West to restate their apologetic to China. 

In this appeal to Christ they could make use of a direct appeal to 
the experience a Chinese had of the life of Jesus as portrayed in the 
Gospels rather than to the authority of the Bible itself. It was felt that 
the quality of life of Jesus would so impress the Chinese that they would 
immediately feel that they were in direct contact with God in the inner 
experience of Jesus. Christ thus became not only his own validation 
hut also came to carry the weight of the whole Christian system. But 
the tendency was to let much of the old system drop into the background 
because it was felt that the person of Comets was more significant than 
any creed or doctrine. 

Thus the emphasis shifted from the atoning sacrificial death of a 
God-man to the interest in the quality of life found in the person of 


3. Rawlinson, Frank: The Naturalis cation of < hristianity in. China, pp. 67-8; 
Hodous, Lewis, in Christian ‘Occupation of China, p. 31. 
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the historical Jesus. The emphasis was changed from the definition of 
Christ as the second person of the Trinity to the assertion that because 
of the quality of his life Jesus revealed the actual character of God. 
By mediating to men through his experience of God, the very life of 
God, he enabled them to have the power to attain to the ideals which he 
had lived and taught. This constituted the ‘Christian dynamic.’ In 
these ideals and especially that of the Kingdom of God it was felt that 
Jesus had given the social ideals for the reconstruction of a new and 
divinely sanctioned social order. But he embodied that ideal to its 
highest degree and manifested.the life of God so completely that he 
becomes the Christian Message. Thus the Jerusalem Conference con- 
cluded: “Our Message is Jesus Christ.” 

But now, as a result of an interest in more intimate cooperation 
with the Chinese and a closer examination of the real historical Jesus, 
a few missionaries are willing to place Jesus on an equal theological 
status with the religious teachers of China and let his teachings 
about God, the social order, and the universe stand in the open field, 
and to leave the result to the inevitable testing of life. 

While recognizing the indispensable contribution of the life and 
teaching of Bsus, it is no longer possible to insist that in Jesus we have 
a final ‘od complete revelation of all conceivable ethical and religious 
truth.* 

This undercuts the main propositions of the Christo-centric approach: 

that Jesus was a unique revelation of God and the almost infallible 
source of social ideals. These and other men are seeking a correlation 
between the Chinese religious leader, Mo-tse, and Jesus. 


V. CHRISTIAN SOCIAL IDEALS FOR CHINA 


The early missionaries went to China with an individualistic code 
based on the assumptions that man was incapable of saving himself 
because of his natural depravity, and that the only way. to make him 
capable of living a good life was by a process of supernatural regenera- 
tion. The object of this regenerated life was blessedness in the next 
world. The ethical program for this life was thought to be completely 


4. Childs, op. cit., p. 16. He says: “While gratefully recognizing the ultimate 
significance of the teachings and character of Jesus, one may still question whether an 
objective study of the data which modern scholarship has given about the antecedents, 
life and teachings of Jesus necessitates, or even justifies any such exclusive claim for 
his absolute uniqueness.” (pp. 14-15) 

“As long as we as. missio ries believe that in Jesus or in the Chinest 
experience we have something that is uniquely final in the sense that it is directly 
God-given, I believe that we will be shut out from the most rewarding fellowship with 
non-Christian Chinese. No matter how liberal and tolerant we may be if we are 
confident ‘that we have the Truth there is bound to be latent in our attitude a certain 


qe 33-4) which will wall us away from people who do not see things as we do.” 
pp 
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revealed in the Bible. The missionary, therefore, applied the test of the | 
Bible to the customs which he encountered in China, and condemned 
or approved them accordingly. However, philanthropic work was 
started in order to meet the crying need about him and to gain converts. 


The Chinese social institutions were measured by his western standards. 


The Chinese family system came in for the greatest condemnation and 
it was sought to pattern it after the western small family. The state 
was considered to be ordained by God, and therefore it was thought, 
by most of the missionaries, that it should be used to protect the native 
converts under the treaty rights. Other missionaries thought this un- 


‘Christian and not designed to encourage the best relation with the 


Chinese. 

But following 1900 the-rise of a new idea of salvation as the wel- 
fare of men in this life, the recognition of the oppressive economic 
ctruggle in China, the development of a scientific technique in the West, 
combined with the Christian spirit of charity, led the missionaries to 
enter upon social service as the best means of bettering the lives of the 
millions in China. This program came to include relief work of all 
kinds and active campaigns in cooperation with the Chinese to eliminate 
evils. This marked a change from a rearing of Christian converts in 


the good life, to producing the good life in the whole Chinese population. 


Relief work soon brought the missionary to the place where he 
faced the need of reconstructing the social and economic order sa, as 
to prevent the human wreckage with which he had been faced for so 
long. Here, again, the western technique came to his aid, and a national- 
ist movement in China aroused in both Chinese and missionaries a new 
interest in the reconstruction of the political, social, and economic life 
of the nation. The ideal of a Kingdom of God on earth served as a 
powerful stimulus to this activity. The missionary measured results 
by the standard of Jesus, thinking that in him there could be found 
a complete pattern for the social order. But now some missionaries 
are beginning to challenge that assumption as inadequate for specific 
work. ‘Personality,’ or the worth of the individual, is rapidly changing 
in content from a magic word to the recognition of the actual human 
needs which can only be met by experimental investigation of actual 
causes and _ scientific testing of specific programs. 

Some modern missionaries have swung to the other extreme in 
political thought and think that the church should have very little con- 
nection’ with political action. Especially is it thought that missions 
should depend entirely upon moral suasion rather than upon any form 
cf armed protection. While the rights of nationalism are recognized, 
emphasis is placed upon universal human values. Religious liberty is 
demanded and the state is expected to work toward a more effective 
democracy. It is being recognized that the Chinese family system has 
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values of its own. Consequently, it is advocated that a correlation 
be worked out between it and the western small family so that the 
advantages of beth may go into a better family organization. The shift 
is made from the emphasis upon race propagation for the benefit of 
ancestors, to the mutual companionship of the couples mated.® In the 
eccnomic realm, the missionaries, through committees of the National 
Christian Council, are cooperating with the Chinese to work out adequate 
and suitable ideals for industrial and rural life in China. Here a really 
experimental approach is being made to the problems involved. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS | 


While the great majority of missionaries have made very little 
deliberate change in their message, a small group of leaders have been 
steadily pushing ahead at the task of finding common ground in Chinese 
cultural and religious heritage, and, a still smaller group toward values 
in Chinese life which may be used to enrich the Christian message. In 
the main, changes have been in line with the development in the West. 


Missions are faced with a world Situation which presents the major 


problems often in but slightly different phases in different countries. 
Cultural interpretation has been an interacting cause of change both 
in the East and the West. 

This agreement with the development in the West shows that the 
missionaries while face to face with a different social order have still 
been able to keep. in touch with the developments within the Christian 
Movement at home. On the other hand the Chinese Christian leaders 
follow very much the same development as the western thought, or more 
This may be due to the predominance of the 
missionary in the Chinese Church in the past. But the acceptability 
of the advanced Christian thinking of each age speaks well for the 
possibility of stimulating universal values. | 


Present tendencies. It must be recognized that there has been a 


strong conservative reaction to the growing liberal thought of some 


missionaries. This reaction is ‘most concretely embodied in the Bible 
Union in China. This group reaffirms the traditional position of the 
Christian creeds. To say which line of thought will prevail is the 
function of a prophet. : 

From. our study of changes in the Christian message for China, 
it would appear that the present tendencies in missionary thinking are 
toward an appreciative and an experimentally cooperative approach to 
the common task of building a new world civilization and the discovery 
of greater religious values for mankind. The restatement of the doctrine 
of God is moving towards a naturalistic interpretation on the part of a 


5. Rawlinson, op. cit., pp. 53-60, 66-68. 
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few, but the major emphasis is upon a personal God. While the majority 
of missionaries find a unique revelation in Jesus, there is developing a 
tendency to put him upon a par theologically with the Chinese religious 
leaders and leave the future evaluation of their comparative worth to 
the experimental testing of their religious and ethical programs and 
influence. A definite tendency is developing to utilize the fundamental 
values of the ancestral cult and thus gain the advantage of the motivation. 
of the Chinese tradition for the religious sanction of the family. Social 
ideals and programs are being worked out empirically upon the basis of 
their contribution to human welfare, and by means of specific testing 
of their applicability to particular situations, with the due regard to the 
practices and traditions being evolved by the group concerned. 


Western Money and the Chinese Church 


VI. FLANK MOVEMENTS 


subsidization of Christian work in China several schemes are 

advocated from time to time which do not assume that it must 

needs be entirely independent of western money. These are 
methods to improve its use rather than eliminate it. They belong to 
present-day thinking anent the problem. None of these schemes, any 
more than the experiments to eliminate it already cited, are generally 
accepted. They are of the nature of flank movements on an entrenched 
habit. All of them assume that in some way or other western Christians 
must of necessity share their economic resources with the Chinese 
Church. All of. them assume, also, that the chief difficulty connected 
with this economic sharing centers in the Chinese Church though few 


O obviate the spiritually debilitating aspects of western Christian 


if any of their sponsors explain clearly or in any united way this. 


assumption. Not one of these schemes is a solution that fits all the 
necessities of the future of Christianity in China. 

Some advocate that mission boards and western Christians. should 
confine their contribution to the Christian Movement in China to the 


work of missionaries and their support: that is, give service instead of 


money. Its advocates assume that there is a real difference between 
the effects of contributed service and money upon the spiritual life. It is 
certainly undesirable that western Christians should contribute only 
money to the Chinese Church or its work. But is it possible for them 
to contribute only service? The spiritual influence of contributed per- 
sonnel is indispensable to Christian cooperation and may, considered 
by itself, be more effective and less complicating in general than money. 


To limit the western Christian contribution in this way, however, would. 
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mean that all Christian work in China, outside of the support of mis- 
sionaries and their actual service, would have to be borne by the Chinese 
Church. Of this there is little or no likelihood or possibility for a long 
time. This policy, therefore, even if the correct one is impossible of 
realization except perhaps in a few special cases. As a matter of fact 
a large proportion of the western Christian contribution to China is 
already in the form of service. The major part of the money—estimated 
to be about Gold $10,000,000 annually—sent by western Christians to 
China goes into the support of missionaries. There is, however, a 
tendency developing for the Chinese Church to ask that money be sub- 
stituted for missionaries. It*is evident, therefore, that the distinction 
between the two does not always operate in the mind of those Chinese 
who seek western Christian aid. Certainly it is not an immediately 
feasable plan. When the gap between the economic level of the Christian 
Movement and the masses of China is closed up this might well become 
the dominant policy of Sino-western Christian cooperation. But what 
is needed is some policy that will develop the spiritual vitality of the 
Chinese Church even now while it continues of necessity to use western 
economic resources as well as its own. 

The sponsors of this plan assume, also, that western money, if 
used only in support of western Christian workers in China, would be 
freed from all the debilitating spiritual effects now charged against it. 
It is true, of course, that if the missionaries did not spend money in 
or on behalf of the Chinese Church their purse-power in cr over that 
church would be practically eliminated. This missionary purse-power 
must, however, be eliminated whether the Chinese Church uses or does 
not use western economic resources! It is the crux of the missionary’s 
difficulties. We are compelled to find some way of sharing western 
economic resources with the Chinese Church that does: not carry with 
it this purse-power of the missionary. That is obvious! 

But assuming that the purse-power of the missionary has been or 
is yet to be eliminated would that mean that western Christians could 
share their economic resources with the Chinese Church by merely 
supporting missionaries and at the same time maintain with it a spiritual 
relationship freed from all economic significance and difficulties? I fear 
not. For this arrangement would not eliminate the economic significance 
of the missionary himself as has already been shown. Living on an 
economic level of comparative security and plenty he would be called 
on to work with and serve those of whom the vast majority must live 
in economic insecurity and want. The higher standards of living made 
possible for subsidized Chinese preachers causes, as we have hinted 
also, jealousy and discontent on the part of those whom they serve and 
who are less fortunate. Could the missionaries live among the Chinese 
in economic superiority and avoid causing, to some extent at least, the 
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same cect in both preachers and laymen? I doubt it, even though 
some claim that the economic superiority of the missionary stings the 
Chinese less sharply than that of the Chinese workers who are raised 
to an equal or approximate level. Could western Christians thus support 
their representatives in comparative economic ease and security and 
maintain with the Chinese Christians that bond of sympathy which is 
essential to the spiritual vitality of all of them? The answer is obvious! 
That is it is obvious unless it is assumed that economic ‘security 1s 
essential to western spiritual life to a degree that it is not essential to 
Chinese spiritual life either in cr without the Church. But this assum- 
tion has only, as already intimated, a moribund validity! Actually the 
economic standards and practice of missionaries have beeri a factor in 
creating discontent in China with existing economic standards and 
practises. Missionaries have thus had a cultural as well as a religious 
influence! This is true even though the Chinese idea of economic 
security is rooted in the group life-and that of the westerner in individual 
ownership of what is needed to maintain life. | 
_ What of the criticism sometimes aimed at Chinese Christian workers 
that they hesitate to go to China’s hinterland and work and live on 
economic standards which give practically no economic security and 
are insufficient to meet the needs up to which their education has trained 
then? That some are reluctant to make this economic sacrifice is true 
enough. It is a real difficulty. It is another fruit of the influence of 
western economic standards. But for missionaries to indulge in such 
criticism is for them to urge others to do what they do not do. It is 
another point at. which they become weak exemplars of sacrifice. Such 
criticism sounds hollow and touched with hypocritical overtones! Even 
when missionaries enter upon pioneer work they never accept fully, often 
not at all, the economic standards of the localities they serve as their 
own. Thus the critics do not share in the economic struggle which they 
expect their co-laborers to accept cheerfully. I do not say missionaries 
should lower their economic standards. I have, in fact, implied other- 
wise. But I do say they must cease to criticise those who hesitate to 
accept an economic struggle which they themselves escape! 
Here is one question—expansion of another point already made— 
I should like western Christians working in China to face frankly. 
Could they preserve their spiritual vitality if they lived on the economic 
level of most of the Chinese Christians? It is a question that per- 
sistently intrudes itself amidst the criticism of Chinese Christian leaders 
who hesitate to live down to such a level. For myself I can frankly 
say I do not think I could wisely attempt it. That is a personal ad- 
mission that a certain level of economic security seems essential to 
spiritual as well as physical health even though I cannot decide where 
that level should be. Having taken that position for myself I hesitate 
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to claim that others should do what I question would be wise in my own 
case. Judged by the way they actually live most missionaries act on a 
similar assumption. To hold it is not to desire to be rich. But to 
practise it or frankly advocate it necessitates great caution when telling 
others what they should do. I, for instance, prefer to urge, as I have 
done, that Christians should do all they can to raise China’s economic 
level to one where spiritual vitality is assured rather than to urge the 
Chinese to climb high spiritually on an economic outfit that I count 
insufficient to enable me to make the same climb. Missionaries not 
infrequently take pains to show that they could not maintain their 
physical or spiritual vitality on the average Chinese economic level. ‘That 
is all right! But has not the time come for them to answer this _— 
also, ‘Can or should the Chinese do this’? 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that economic security necessarily 
insures spiritual vitality. It does not! Yet am I profoundly convinced 
that weakening poverty creates difficulties for the spiritual life as well as 
wealthy affluence. I am not sure that such a balance between devastating 
poverty and numbing wealth can be found that will altogether eliminate 
these difficulties. But I am sure that it is a consideration that mission- 


aries and Chinese Christian leaders living on a comparatively high 


economic level need to keep in mind when trying to work wan those 
struggling on a low one. 

In any event it is evident that if western Chiristions sollined their 
contribution to China to missionary service they would not thereby do 
away with all the difficulties inherent in the impact of a higher economic 
level upon a lower one. As a scheme for solving the problems arising 
in the conflict of these two economic levels it is not, therefore, as simple, 
easy or effective as at first sight it appears to be. 

Another idea, both more frequently heard and more popular, is that 
the boards and missionaries should, as rapidly as possible, throw all or most 
of their resources and efforts into evangelizing. China’s wnreached areas. 
This means that existing Christian work should be turned over to the 
Chinese Church and the further or most of the pioneer work for the 
Christianization of China in the immediate future become the major 
concern of the missionaries. Many missionaries and Chinese Christians 
find this idea attractive. At first sight it seems both desirable and 
feasable. 

Feasable it may be! But is it desirable? What would be the 
effect on the Chinese Church, in the not distant future, of a ring of 
picneer missionary work somewhat outside and around that carried on 
by itself? It would, in the first place, involve the continuance in the 
pioneer work of the evils of subsidization which all are now anxious 
to uproot from the established work. Eventually the Chinese Church 
would have to unsubsidize these new fields—just what it and the mission- 
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aries are now seeking to do for the older ones. Why repeat the earlier 
mistakes? Western Christians may and should help meet the vast needs 
of these unreached areas of territory and life but not as a separate — 
responsibility. 

The Chinese Church has not as yet developed either a passion or 
program for the Christianization of China commensurate with either 
the need or even its own responsibility and strength. Would such a 
missionary passion and program develop if it were generally recognized 
by Chinese Christians that the western Christians have, in the main, 
assumed both? Such a policy would only perpetuate indefinitely, in the 
second place, the doing of things for the Chinese Church instead of 
doing something with it! 

A missionary passion and program are as conennli to the spiritual 
vitality of the Chinese Church as for western churches. A ring of 
pioneer missionary work around the Chinese Church would tend to 
increase not decrease its self-centeredness and self-regard. Had not 
the clamant call of China’s unreached areas and masses better wait until 
Chinese Christians feel and respond to the challenge? Dare we deny 
them this spiritual stimulus or carry this burden for them? We must 
not, even temporarily, build up a China-Church-centric Christianity in 
China encircled by a western-church-centric Christianity. For the sake 
of the spiritual life of the Chinese Church some other way of meeting 
existing difficulties must be found. China needs not two Christian con- 
tingents working somewhat separately, but one with one passion and 
one program! Whatever western Christians do towards meeting these 
untouched needs they must do it with the Chinese Church. <A long view 
of the future is necessary here if we would avoid repeating the mistakes 
of the past. 

Again I have also heard missionaries urge that all existing institu- 
tional work should be turned over to China Christians and they be al- 
lowed to engage in evangelistic work only. This suggestion assumes 
the separation of missionaries, to some extent at least, from Christian 
institutional work. It seems also to assume that evangelism is something 
apart from institutional work. Both are mistaken assumptions. It is 
probably true that the problems connected with institutional work will 
he more intricate and difficult than those connected with purely evangelis- 
tic work. Are the missionaries, then, to share only the easier tasks in 
China? “Of course not!,” thev will say. 

The main effect of such a policy, if adopted generally, would be to 
separate the missionaries from several important aspects of existing 
Christian work in China. Chinese Christian leaders want western Chris- 
tian help in all types of tasks. The Jerusalem Conference of 1928 
accepted the responsibility of Christians to promote every type of work 
which will build up a vital spiritual and social life. Evangelistic and 
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institutional work belong together. The closest possible international 
fellowship is needed in all types of Christian work in China. Further. 
more this policy does not involve an end to the evils of subsidization, 
It might decrease the purse-power of the missionary but it would be at 
the cost of restricting his spiritual sympathy, influence and usefulness, 
This is too big a price to pay!. Why talk of —* the missionary 
apart in any sense? 

Another suggestion sometimes made is somewhat in contrast to the 
previous one. It is that. western Christian economic aid of Chinese 
churches should be discontinued as rapidly as possible and that westem 
churches should assume the major or sole economic responsibility for 
schools and hospitals. It is argued that an effective Christian school 
system is impossible in China if it depends on the econemic strength of 
Chinese Christians. This is true! But it is also assumed that western 
money could be used in schools and hospitals without producing the 
debilitating effects evident in a similar use in the churches. In view 
of the fact that the same charge of pauperization is sometimes made 
against institutions as against chyrches this point seems to have little 
foundation. Furthermore it is urged that. such subsidization of Chris- 
tian schools -is necessary in order to keep the fees down to the point 
where the Christian constituency can pay them. But if Christian schools 
are subsidized to the special advantage of Christians will not non-Chris- 
tians be subjected to the economic lure in a way that may influence their 
attitude towards Christianity in an undesirable way? Such a solution, 
therefore, disposes of one difficulty only to create another as great. 

But apart from the absence or presence of these debilitating effects 
in institutions what would be the effect upon the Chinese Church oi 
thus relieving it of the major responsibility for educational and medical 
work? ‘That is the real issue. It is true that the primary function of 
a church gathering is the nurture and expansion of the spiritual life per 
se. It is also true that churches in the West are not always directly 


responsible for “Christian” schools and hospitals. Christians do, how- 


ever, in the last analysis bear this responsibility. In China it will be 
true for a long time that Christian institutions will have to depend on 
Christian funds. In all probability unless the Chinese Church bears 
this responsibility it will go by the board. In any event Christian in- 
stitutional work in China must maintain a close relationship with the 
Church in order that the Chinese Christians nd have poets ways oi 
living up to their responsibility. 

Now one difficulty confronting Christian vintians in China is that, 
taken by and large, Chinese Christians have been in the past somewhat 
indifferent to it. At least that charge has often been made. Happily 
this attitude is changing. But would a proper sense of Chinése respon- 
sibility for Christian education have a fair chance for development if 
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western Christians assumed its economic burdens as their special respon- 
sibility? Quite likely not! It would be another case of doing some- 
thing for them instead of with them. It is as necessary for the spiritual 
vitality of the Chinese Church that it fit Christian education into the 
needs of its members and countrymen as that they get under the burden 
of the Church as such. Christian institutions must not on the one hand 
be commercialized nor must they on the other hand be pauperized. To 
find the golden mean in this situation is a challenge the Chinese Church 
must face. Of course it will be said, “But we propose to let them con- 
trol the institutions into which we put our economic aid.’’ Why not, 
then, let them control the funds which it may be equally necessary to 
put into direct church work? Chinese Christians need to learn how 
to use them in both cases. 

~All these schemes seem to be evasions of rather than solutions to 
the problem of the continuance of western Christian subsidization of 
Christian work in China. They all involve, also, some continued control 
by missionaries of the funds spent for the purpose for which they are 
respcnsible. This is the real issue! Can western Christian economic 
resources be used in China under the control of the Chinese Church 
or groups of Chinese Christians? I have already implied that the use 
of these funds must be subject to the Chinese Church. It only remains 
to. add that unless western Christians can meet this condition they had 
better not help Christian work in China. For it is in the western controi 
of Christian work in China that the major, if not all, difficulties in 
subsidization are rooted. It prevents the development of a Chinese 
Christian sense of responsibility. Under that system the missionaries 
are like teachers trying to inculcate something in their pupils that they 
will let them neither handle nor feel. The Chinese Church must enter 
into the school of actual responsibility. In the use of either their own 
or western economic resources they must learn by doing. There is no 
other way! 

Why, also, is it assumed that western money has or must have a 
specially debilitating effect on the Chinese Church? Does this mean that 
Chinese church members can only be spiritual when other people’s money 
isnot involved? Then there are a lot of missionaries whose spiritual life 
must be below par! Does it mean that students and patients can stand the 
use of other people’s money better than church members? This idea 
seems to land us nowhere. The fact is that if western Christians are 
to continue their economic aid of Christian work in China it is the 
Chinese Church that must above all other Christian institutions learn 
how to share the responsibility of using it. That is one of the modern 
challenges the Chinese Church must meet. They cannot avoid it unless 
western Christians withdraw. They must not evade it. For spiritual 
vitality never thrives on evasions! Western money in China does 
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involve danger. Let us admit it. The economic lure is heightened by 
the tensity of China’s economic struggle. But it is an inevitable danger 
# that Christians in China must face and overcome. If East and Wes Hm 
q are to work together they cannot detour around it. They must travel 9, 
the road together. 

It is, of course, often urged Chinese Christians under. 
" take the support of the Church first and then go on to other interests, 
‘ At first sight this seems reasonable. But other urgent interests are also f 


q pressing for attention. Increasing emphasis is being laid on Chinese @ ;, 
f _ churches reaching out into community activities. Such an expansion 7%. 
of church activity easily takes many churches—not all—where they 
. need help. It puts them up against the same economic problem as exists Hc 
5 in the case of institutions. c 
. This situation raises a distinct question. What kind of a church HJ. 
a is in the mind of those who claim that it ought and should rely only Hy, 


and always on its own resources? Is the Chinese Church to serve simply 0 
as a center where people meet and feed their own souls? Or is it to be * 
q a center from which radiates seryice to its community and its nation? 3 ,, 
q Is Christian service in China to be the function of special institutions J ,, 
5 and the church selfishly concentrate on its own nurture? Or is service 
to be one form of nurture? Obviously much of what I have already 
said implies that nurture and service must go together. If the Chinese 
churches thus try to serve more than the needs of their own souls many 
of them will need help from the outside, either from stronger Chinese 
churches cr from western Christians. 

Of course where a church or an institution can carry all its own 
financial burdens it should. The fact, however, that in many cases this 
cannot be done without evading challenging opportunities is what creates 
the need for economic help. The relativity of the problem again obtrudes 
itself at this pot. ‘‘No hard and fast distinction,” says a prev iewer 
of these articles, ‘“‘can be drawn. In a given situation it is conceivable 9 of 
that the things that need to be done for a group of Christians ts the $6 
very economic and personal aid that in another group would be dis- Bi ( 
astrous.”. Which means that although western economic aid is still 
: needed by the Chinese Church as a whole it does not follow that it Hpi 
q should be indiscriminately urged upon all churches. In achieving this Hi no 
discrimination, however, the deciding factor must be the church conce ried ho 
not the dispensors of the aid. in 

The two chiet difficulties of these flank movements are first, that Hi so 
they do not eliminate the difficulties of western Christian subsidization Hj ne 
of Christian work in China and second, that they involve separation at Hi gi 
some point or other between the Chinese Church and western Christian Hall 
werkers in China. If western Christians are to assist the Chinese Church 3 — 
they must do it in the closest possible spiritual and practical intimacy J s,, 
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with that Church. That i is coucaaial to followship and sympathy without 
which everything ‘contributed from the West will fail of its chief aim. 
A vital Christianity in China must be built into a vital Christian interna- 
ticnal tellewship. 


Fellowship in worship and realization of God Ynust be the central 
fact in the service cf God in China. Some religious systems think of 


religion as the doing of things for God; others as having God do things 
for nen. The true religion is, in my mind, one step higher than either ; 
itis cne in which all share the experience of God and do things together 
with God. Both the first and second of these emphases in religion have 
heen evident in the development of Christianity in China up to date. 
Some western churches have thought in terms of doing things for the 
Chinese; others have thought in terms of getting the Chinese to do 
simething for their denominations. The time has come when western 
(Christians must plan to work with Chinese Christians in a common co- 
operation with God. Any scheme that weakens sympathy between Chi- 
nese and western Christians will militate against that spiritual intimacy 
which is essential to a dynamic and effective common effort with God 
in China. 


The Bible* 


O. M. GREEN 


translation of the Bible in 1535, it immediately became what 

publishers now would call a “best seller.” There is no space 

here, nor need to recall, the many different Bibles and portions 
of Bibles which appeared in the following three quarters of a century, 
some of them, it is to be feared, piracies prompted by the demand for 
Coverdale’s work. The point is that copies of the Bible were eagerly 
bought, and, as the vast and increasing sales of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society attest, have ever since continued to be. Now people do 
not buy Bibles just as-part of the indispensable furniture of a polite 
household, like the piano which is never opened. They buy it because, 
in spite of the questioning attitude which is adopted nowadays towards 
some of its records, there is that in the Bible which responds to the 
heels cf our deepest experience, giving us something that no other book 
gives and expressing it in a style which none can emulate. Most, if not 
all, of our great English writers have been students of the Bible; you will 


*Address delivered at Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Shanghai, January, 1929. 


| T is interesting to recall that when Miles Coverdale produced his 
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find the same practice among many. great soldiers and silices and states- 
men; and cnly a year or so ago Mr. Stanley Baldwin delivered an address 
at the central meeting of this Society, the beauty of which was surely 
due tc nothing but his intimate knowledge of the Bible. 

And this brings me to the question how best to learn to know the 
Bible. One may say of course, that it is never too late to learn. But 
undoubtedly the best time is when we are very young. Whether parents 
recognise their enormous responsibility in this respect as they once did, 
is not for me to inquire, though it does, perhaps, seem to us of the older 
generaticn that our juniors are less familiar with the facts of Buble 
history than young people once were. Of course, we are taught divinity 
at schcel—the points wherein the Revised Version gets a little closer 
to the original than the Authorised; the precise difference between the 
baskets in which the fragments were collected after the feedings of the 
5,000 and the 4,000; the name of the Emperor whose image and super- 
scription appeared upcn the penny shown to Christ. But these scraps 
of learning no more constitute knowledge of the Bible, than to understand . 
the difference between Zeugina and Hendiadys means knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin classics. When I was a boy it was a common practice 


q for parents te read the Bible with their children on regular occasions. 
a The children were allowed—please observe that word allowed—there 
q was no question of compulsion, but expectation of interest and enjoy- 
§ - ment—to choose some story they particularly liked—it might be the 
. thrilling drama of the Book of Esther, the incomparably appealing 


story of Ruth, or the majestic narratives and blinding prophecies of 
Daniel. The religious side of the reading was not greatly stressed. ‘The 
main object was to get the facts of the Bible story rooted and grounded 
in our consciousness, so that the mention of a single name would spring 
a train of associations. From this the rest would follow with time. 

But this practice of setting children, while still quite young, to know 
the Bible seems to me to have had one great advantage. I have refer- 
q red already to those episodes about which we have grown somewhat 
. critical: ot the sun standing still upon Gibeon and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon; of the shadow going back upon the dial of Ahaz; of 
the cruise of oil and the great fish that swallowed Jonah. And if we 
do not read these things till late in life, they may disturb our appreciation 
of the value of the whole book. But if we learn of them as children, 
when fairy rings upon the grass still have been pressed by fairy feet 
and Father Christmas really comes down the nursery chimney to fill our 
stockings, they take their proper place in our mental perspective. Later 
on, perhaps, we miay come to think cf them only as beautiful legends, but 
the change takes place without sense of shock or loss. Still they retain 
the old power, though in a different way, to enhance the impressiveness 
of the Bible landscape. 
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And then there is the Bible language. To say anything in praise 
of that is rather like praising the splendour of Mont Blanc or the in- 
effable beauty of a starry night. The language of the Authorised 
Version is that of England when she had for the first time attained to 
national consciousness. Feudalism and Mediaevalism had gone in the 
Wars of the Roses. The Reformation and the Elizabethan wars with 
Spain had burst the last bonds that tied us to Continental statecraft. 
England had found herself and the Authorised Version was the ex- 
pression of all that was best in her. And surely one can never be 
too voung to drink deeply of this well of English pure and undefiled. 
In recent years there has been a disposition in some quarters to say that 
the Bible language is too archaic and difficult. If the Authorised Ver- 
sion has indeed become too hard for us, ought we to hold it or our 
own deficiencies responsible? 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings. 


Underlings, no doubt, in many things, but in none surely more 


than this, that while we spend hundreds of thousands of pounds annually 


to teach our children a smattering of divers foreign tongues, we do 


net teach them to know their own well enough to understand the in- 


comparable language of the Authorised Version. 


And as we become familiar with that language, we realise that no 
cther vehicle could be more apt for the tremendous human experiences 
which almost every chapter conveys. The most profound philosophies — 
are not those which you get from the ponderous authors of long and 
horribly involved sentences. The simpler a saying appears at first 
sight the deeper and more varied its meaning becomes as one thinks over 
it. And just as there is no philosophy so telling as that we may derive 
from the study of men and women, so there is no book in which men 
and women are presented to us with so much force and vividness as 


the Bible. Take for example the story of Saul, which, if I may mention 


a personal preference, always appeals to me as one of the most moving 
and tragic stories ever written: you might expand it to the length of 
that other Decline and Fall that Gibbon wrote of in eleven volumes; 
vou could not make it more telling and graphic. Or take perhaps the 
mcst appealing of all the Epistles, that to the Philippians. In most of his 
writings, St. Paul was a rather terrifying person—he says so himself— 
fiery, austere, expounding, confounding, castigating. But here we find 
him only as the friend writing to friends,—friends, moreover, who have 
heen the only ones to think of sending him some little comfort for his 
journeys: and although he can say that he has made himself—or has 
been made—indifferent to all bodily vicissitudes, he is none the less 
deeply moved by their thoughtfulness. There is no more exquisitely 
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human touch in all literature than these final verses addressed. to the 
Christians at Philippi. I read the other day, a book by a Frenchman, 
called “The Impotence of Man.” It was undeniably cléver-and amusing. 
But for practical purposes it had all been said much better in the books 
of Job and Ecclesiastes. As for the plots that: have been borrowed 
from the Bible wholesale by novelists and dressed up in modern grab, 
they are almost without number. : 

_ But this, perhaps, we need not grudge, because it is s the function of 
novelists to show us things which we might very well miss, without the 
aid of their sharp eyes to help us see them. And human experience 
is no use to us until it becomes, if not our own experience in fact, at 
least what we feel as our own. And if I may be allowed one more 
quotation, we have a perfect example of this in the 19th Psalm. The 
poet, you remember, begins by apostrophising the glorious works of 
nature: he goes cn to reflect on their absolute obedience to the Divine 
law and on the perfection of that law: and this arousing thoughts in 
him of his own imperfections, he ends up with an ardent prayer that 
he also may play his appointed part not too unfittingly in the great scheme 
of things. It is perhaps a synonym for what I have been trying to 
say about the Bible—first the sonorous language and apt description— 
their sound is gone out into all lands and their words into the end of 
the world; then the complex and varied experiences grouped about and 
fulfilling the Divine will, though some times acting by repulsion; and 
lastly the personal intimate appeal, which it will be better for me to 
leave to the imagination. But this perhaps I may say. We see other 
people reflected in this Book and we see ourselves. The caprice of 
statesmen and the ferment of nations is all mirrored there. There is 
hardly a phase, for instance, in the life of China to-day to which the 
Bible narratives do not supply some illuminating clue. It is the main- 
spring of that greatest of all charities, which comes from the com- 
prehension of our own and each other’s shortcomings and difficulties. 
It is tashionable to say nowadays that religion needs reinterpreting in 
the terms of modern life and thought. But to some people it seems 
that the real need is exactly the other way round. And when modern 
life and thought turn from the unprofitable paths in which at present they 
appear to be wandering rather aimlessly, one may believe it will be, not 
by the dressing up of eternal verities, in fantastic shapes, certainly not 
by re-writing the Authorised Version in the slang of the streets, but 
by candid and humble reference to that monumental work which has 


-stood for so many hundred years for the guidance and refreshment of 


mankind—“as a shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
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What. Contribution can the Medical Missionary 
: Give to. China in her Rentaissance ?* 


‘propounded: to you? It is not of modern make, and for it we 
go back to the Book which is prepared’ to give principles 

for solving all of life’s problems. ~ And we'find, I believe, our 
key for the subject of tonight's: discussion‘ in | three which T 
am going to quote to you. 


The first is the world embracing passage of John III; 16, “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten son, ‘that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not. perish, but have everlasting life. 


The second is the declaration by the Son given to us in John XIV; 
12. “Verily, Verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on-me, the -work 
| that I do shall he do also, and greater. works than. there shall he de, | 
because I go. unto the Father.” 


The third is the Commission given in Mark XVI; 15. 
“Gc ye into all the world and preach the-Gospel to. every creature. ...and 
these signs shall follow. them that. believe... .they shall lay hands on the 
sick and they shall recover.’ 


HAT is the key to unlock this which have 


Now in view of these promises ‘la us the oration under 
four headings :-— 

(a) Has the commencing renaissance of China altered the need for 
medical missions? 

- (b) What is the type of medical. missionary now needed and are 
we securing this type? 

How can the medical missionary body. best ensure the 
tion of Chinese medical missionaries, and hasten the passing of the work 
into Chinese hands? 

(d) How has the commencing ‘renaissance of China altered the 
methods and plans of future medical missionary work? » 


(ay Has the: commencing renaissance of C hina the need 
medical nussions? 

One might answer this question by asking. moré.. Has the 
renaissance of China diminished.the need of the. individual Chinese for 
the saving. power of. the Gospel in his own life? -~Has’the renaissance 
of China cancelled the express command of the Master to. both his 
Chinese and foreign disciples? There is no doubt about the answer to 
both of these being in the negative. That being allowed the question — 


*Address delivered at the Shanghai Missionary Association, February 12, 1929. 
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resolves itself into os the renaissance of China sthinieiaped medical 
mission work as one of the means with which Our Master has endowed 
His church so that they may carry out His command? 

Let us consider for a moment what the function of medical missions 
is. “ A very superficial view of the medical missionary is that which looks 
upon him as a man who can draw a crowd to whom the Gospel may 
be preached. Only a very ignorant person can hold this view, for if we 
are true followers of our Master you will find that we, like Him, put 
no stress on numbers either as a test of opportunity or of success. The — 
true view of the medical missionary is that which looks upon him as a 
reflection of Christ and his work as an exposition of the love of God 
in practice. And has the commencing renaissance of China diminished 
the need for such men and women, and such work either in this or in 
any land? And just as we are apt to limit the work of the ministry to 


_ ordained preachers, so we are apt to limit the work of the’ medical 


missionary to medical missionaries, forgetting that every Christian, be 
he minister, doctor or layman should in his life and his work, and con- 
versation be an exposition of the Love of God to those around. And 
if one looks at the matter in this broad way in the light of what we know 
to be the needs of this land we know and love so well, one can only reecho 
the prayer of the Master, “Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
that he would thrust out many labourers into this harvest field.” 


(b) What ts the type of medical missionary needed today and are 
we securing this type? — 

Here is the “finding” of the Jerusalem Conference on this ques- 
tion 

“It follows that for carrying on such work the most important 
single factor is the personality of those who engage in it. They should 
be persons who have a vital experience of Christ, who share His 
Compassion for the suffering, and for His sake desire to serve them. — 

Along with this is the need of the best possible medical training, 
not only that they may be able to make the most worthy contribution to 
the relief of suffering, but to meet the demands of work in countries 
where they will be thrown so largely on their own resources.’ 

Now what ¢ are the kind of men and women which the Church should 
choose? 

(1) She must see to it that he or she has the main issue at heart, 
that he is a man with a mission, and this means that he has had experi- 


mental knowledge of the saving grace of God. If he has, he will, sua 


sponte, have been doing Christian work. 

(2) She must see to it that her tools have been well prepared 
before use. Let me put it more clearly. Her-doctors should be first 
class men, belonging to A grade schools, and having had postgraduate 
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appointments either as House Surgeon or Assistant Resident in a good 
hospital. If the man’s spiritual life will not stand the test of medical 
training and a hospital appointment, it will be of little use to others in 
the mission field.. Furthermore, all new medical missionaries should 
be given at least six months professional work in one of our larger mis- 
sionary. centres under the guidance of an able medical missicnary. To 
ask a young man with no experience to ccme out to the mission field, 
then give him a vear or a year and a half language study, which is 
perfectly necessary, and then ask him to go to a station where he will 
be alone, and face him up to the need cf performing serious surgical 
operations, means in many instances that he funks them, and starts his 
true work handicapped by the loss of respect engendered in his assistants 
by such conduct. And it is not honouring to Our Lord and Master 
whe said, “Greater works than these shall he do because I go to the 
Father.”” But why stress this point of professional fitness! 

Some may.say :—‘“Is not the spiritual side so incomparably bigger 
that a moderate professional output will be sufficient? This is the way 
I look at it. The Holy Spirit came that he might take of the things 
of Christ and reveal them to us with the result: that we might exhibit 
the “greater works.” In the spiritual sphere how do we give Him the 
material on which to work.” Undoubtedly by the study of God’s Word 
and meditation thereon. Now how is the Holy Spirit to do the same 
thing in regard to the things of Christ connected with the healing of 
the body? I believe that here the study of the body, Ged’s handiwork, 
and meditation thereon, is the material on which He has to work, and 
if you and I, I speak. to my professional brethren, are really in earnest 


in the cause of Christ, do you not see how diligent we ought to be in 


keeping up with contemporary literature and thought in medical matters. 
And then what a burden it throws on us to have a divine discontent, 
until we can place these advances, and those one elaborates oneself, at 
the service of our patients. It lifts the whole of our work on to a 
higher plane, if you. and I see visions and dream dreams of the works 
that God can do in-the healing of the body and the prevention of disease, 
conscious of the direct guidance of the Holy Spirit not merely in what 
is called spiritual, but im our professional work as well. 


(c) How can the medical body best ensure the production of Chinese 
medical missionaries, and hasten the parang of the work into Chinese 
hands? 


Let me again. from the findings of the Jerusalem Con ference: 


“With a view to the indigenous churches taking over the ministry 
of healing as part of their work, provision must be made :— 

(1). “For first class training for doctors and nurses, and for giving 
to them- in..mission hospitals. opportunities for gaining experience in 
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doing conscientious work of the highest medical standard in the Spirit 
of Christ, in order to:enable them to assume full responsibility. . 

(2) “For the indigenous Church to share in ‘the’ administration of 
inission hospitals through membership on hospital committees. eae 


(3) “For encouraging the local Churches to venture on new efforts 
either alone or in union with others or in cooperation with the mission.” 


“What I have said about the type of medical missionary needed by 
the Church applies. with as much force to our Chinese brethren. especially 
at the present time. We need Chinese medical men. taught of the Spirit; 
yielded to the guiding hand of the Spirit. Such men given the oppor- 
tunity should be the means par excellence whereby the “greater works” 
of the-Son may be revealed to those in this land who know Him not. 

But this throws upon the medical: missionary body. a- responsibility 
which it is not called upon to bear-in the countries: from which most 


- of our membership are dtawn. -I do not care how many fine govern- 


mient medical schcols:are set up in the next twenty-five years, they will 


. be inadequate to fill the needs-of this vast country. You have to think 


in terms of a continent ;:and it makes it all the more imperative that the 
medical schools connected with the Church and under Christian influence 
should be the best that we can lay at the Master's feet. From them 
will come the majerity of the next generation of Christian doctors, for 


although the Spirit bloweth where it listeth, (and I look ‘for a Christian | 


student movement in cur government medical colleges), and the Word 
of God is not bound, this statement is true. But if our medical mission 
work is to be passed-rapidly into Chinese hands we have to get busy 
to see that men are being fitted to take it up.. I sometimes smile to 
myself when I read and hear some of the wild talk that has been current 
in the past few years of handing over our medical mission hospitals to 
a Chinese staff. If you collected. all the fully trained Chinese doctors 
who are fitted and able for this work you would still-be woefully short 
of the number required. Let us, as far as we'can, be willing to work 
under a Chinese medical head, or as full colleague with a Chinese medical 
man, but do not let us deceive ourselves and try to force, to his own 
great detriment, a developing Chinese medical missionary into a place 
for which he is not yet suited. Responsibility should certainly be placed 
on such as far as they can bear it, backing up these. men with all the 
love and tact you can, that their sense of responsibility and power may 
be developed. We have had noble instances of men sticking to their 
posts during these last years of-trial, and winning for their Master and 
themselves ‘the love and of their may me 
however :— 

“But with i? renaissance of China ist the development of govern- 
nient. medical schools will not the need for medical missionary work get 
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fess and less?”. Let me again ask you to think in continental terms. 


‘This question may become:a vital ‘one in the future, but it is certainly 
not a vital one at the present time. - China, in her vastness, needs all the 
medical help, both preventive and curative that she can get and provided 
that the Church’s medical missionaries use the tact Which God has given 
them, there is no reason to doubt that such help will be welcome. ‘But 
it must be really linked up with the Chinese Church if it is to have: the 
welcome it deserves, and this means a willingness ‘for the foreign members 
of the medical missionary body to -put themselves into the background, 
at any rate from the administrative point of view. From the medical 
side an able doctor. filled with the Spirit, be he Chinese or foreigner, 
will make a place: for himself, and personality is going to count in the 
next twenty-five years even more than it has done in the past. | 

Is there any ‘further contribution besides the ordinary hospital work 
which the medical missionary body can give to the Chinese people? I 
again quote from the findings of the Jerusalem Conference :— 

~ “In view of the needs in rural areas, and the waste of life— 
especially infant life—due to preventable diseases, there is a call to 
extend medical work’ in the villages aad to carry on preventive and 
welfare wor 

a believe there is more than one direction in which it should: make 
its power felt for good. The first is in aiding the Chinese Government 
to elaborate schemes relating to public health, The maternity problem 
in this vast ——* is a much more serious matter than some or 


Delieve.~ 


There are ‘still villages the of the die 
of tetanus neonatorum. The mortality amongst pregnant women both 
from prenatal disease, accidents of labour and puerperal sepsis is at least 
three times as high as in our own lands. And as for the disability and 
suffering caused: by the Chinese midwife, it is truly appalling, and there 
is a great field for medical missionaries in supporting and aiding those 
amongst the Chinese who are seeking to set up a body of trained 
midwives able to attend tc normal midwifery, and knowing when they 
should call in medical help. And the foundation for this midwife service 
has to come from the present body of midwives: who. will have to be 
partially trained, and who in many cases are quite’ ready to respond to 
efforts to help to do better. _ Antenatal..work has to be initiated both by 
word and deed, and ‘child welfare is coming more and more to the front. 
One of our Chinese medical missionaries who used to be an assistant 
of my own, came to me the other day to ask what he could do in the 
following situation. He was returning to his home’ after years of work 
in the far west... On a previous occasion both of his children had died 
of malignant scarlet fever, and there was not a house in the village that 
had not lost one or more children from this dread disease. His wife-was 
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terrified lest the two children they now had, should leven the disease 


‘as it was still endemic in the neighbourhood. And he has gone down 
there armed with the necessary serum and will wanna d set to walk 


‘to try and improve matters. 


Here is a field, where the niliial missionary body: can help China 
‘in very. real sense, not by necessarily taking the leadership, but in suppor- 
ting the hands of our Chinese brethern who are beginning to grapple 
with these huge problems. _ 

What about medical missionary literature? We need more of the 
stimulating lives of outstanding medical missionaries in China and other 
lands and there is a great dearth of this in- the Chinese language. 

And finally, as in the past, medical missionaries have unrivalled 
opportunities of research. Many of them have distinguished themselves 
in this field in the past, and there is no reason to doubt that. wes same 


will-be true in the future. 


_ And we close by a few words on our fourth head. 


' (d) How has the commencing renaissance of China altered the 
methods and planus of future medical missionary work? — 


I have already partially answered this question, and it only remains 
to-sumiup.. I do not believe that the prospects are any less bright than 
theyever: were, rather the reverse. Methods may have to be altered 
im 'the.;direction of conceritration’ of effort in large centres with out- 
dispensary work attached, and as in the renaissance of China roads 
develop, this with motor travel becomes more and more necessary in 
otder to enable the Church to do its best and finest work. 

’ The equipment of a medical missionary hospital is not an inexpensive 
matter. And whatever may have been the case in the past, in my opinion 
there is no place for a separate men’s and women’s hospital in the future 
policy of the Church. What we need is concentration in a general hospital 
in which men and women alike can take part in the medical work, and 
which saves the wasteful duplication of dispensary, X-ray, operating 
theatre and other expenstve plant. | 

Arid just as the separate hospital is, I believe, a thing of the past 
or rapidly becoming so, so likewise is the one-man hospital. It ought 
now to be a thing unthought of in mission councils, though I have known 
Not only is 
the strain on the man or woman far too great, but it‘makes it impossible 
for the hospital to do as good work’as it should do. In the far West 


_ahd-in a few cther places there may’be a real place for the medical mission- 


ary pioneer, but such men are born, not made, or rather, I would put it, 
‘constrained by the Holy Ghoéit;:and should be merely the forerunners of 
properly established and equipped hospitals, and they cannot be bound 
by thé ordinary. rules which should govern a well planned work... 
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In another way the renaissance of China should lead to a strategic 
review of the present location of medical missionary centres. Very often 
the pigzheadedness of perhaps one missionary has prevented the giving 
up of what were manifestly non-strategic centres, and the advance into 
what was manifestly the hospital centre for a whole district. Naturally 
one does not like to see what one has worked and prayed for apparently 
abandoned, and yet I am sure that this juncture should lead the Church 
to consider very carefully the geographical and tactical location of all 
her medical mission centres. 


This leads me to mention another matter which has been much in 
my mind of late. I do not think that mission boards at home, or our 
fellow missionaries on the field, realise the terrible burden and strain 
they put upon us at times by carelessness in the examination and con- 
sideration of candidates for the mission field. The Lord has given us 


commonsense that we may use it, and to pass a candidate with a mental 


strain, or a distinct history of such trouble in the family, for missionary 
work, because he or she has evangelical fervour, is not merely courting 
disaster for the candidate, but often many weary and anxious hours for 
his or her colleagues. It is still less excusable to send out a missionary 
with a moral obliquity. And what are we to say about missionaries who, 
on their return from furlough, immediately have to come into our hands 
for serious operations, on account of conditions which would be patent 
to any skilled medical examiner and were simply missed because of care- 
lessness in such examination. 


Much greater care needs to be taken in this matter and it is not 
creditable to a Christian man or woman for there to. be any lack of 
cooperation in this matter, and yet I have known of not merely con- 


—cealment, but deliberate misleading of the doctor responsible for the health 


certificate. Before I close I want also to sound a note of warning in an- 
other direction. There has been a movement of late years which has its 
good points, but is fraught with serious dangers. If our ideal medical 
missionary is to be secured he must have a reasonable security of tenure. 
You cannot expect men of the type you want, to be willing to place their 
future when approaching middle age at the mercy of an irresponsible 
church board whose leaders, it may be, such a man has offended by a 
refusal to give special attention to their wishes in using the Hospital 
for their own interests. And I have known of cases where, whether the 
continuance of the medical missionary at his station was desirable or 
not, the process of securing an adverse vote has been attended by the 
most flagrant disregard of what we consider as the elementary essentials 
of justice. In secular life the same struggle has taken place over the 
tenure of office of medical officers of health in the home countries; and I 
warn you, and through you the whole Church, that you will seriously 
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interfere with the supply of-good medical should 
care not be exercised over this matter.. | 

-.. ‘Finally, brethren and sisters, I helieve. that the Sorts is in this 1 new 
life of China setting a fresh challenge before His.Church. Let us see 

to it, that He finds us ready to use all:the wisdom which. cometh Foon 
above, and which is peaceable, easy to be intreated, seeking to show forth 
the praises of Him-who has called us out.of darkness into His marvellous 
light, to Whom be the praise and glory for ever and ever. Amen. | 


Our Book Table 


ENTERPRISE. Jonn STEWART. & T. c lark, 38 
Street, Edinburgh. 8/- net... 


“The Church of the Fast,” or Nestorian Christianity, was the “most 


“mhissionary of all churches.” From the. “end of the second century to the 


beginning of the fourteenth’ it was marked by a flaming “missionary zeal.” 
. “Even. through the whole of Central Asia, Turkestan, Mongolia, China and 
Japan its messengers wended their way.”’ There were Christians in Japan 
before the close of the eighth century and “not only strong Christian’ com- 
munities, but Christian kings and Christian generals in China, and in the 
countries adjoining, before the middle of the seventh century.” Countries 
like Afghanistan and Tibet now spoken of as “closed to the gospel message” 
were once centers of Christian activity. . “The leaven of Nestorianism had © 
penetrated the whole of Chinese literature.” “A Nestorian Christian. . 

was governor of....Kiangsu, A.D. 1278-1280.” And ‘yet Nestorian Chris- 
tianity almost totally disappeared! -To outline the range of its activities 
and explain its disappearance is the object of this scholarly and carefully 
organized book. As such, it should be of special interest to those wondering - 
whether modern Christianity in China, for instance, will survive. Little is © 
said about Nestorian teachings though the author’ does not consider them 
heretical. These are set forth at length in the book by E. A. Wallace 
Budge, “The Monks of: Kublai Khan’* to which. the author does not — 
refer. When mentioning the journey of these monks to Jerusalem he refers 
only to Marco Polo. However, every page of this book shows evidence of 
painstaking historical research. Space permits only of reference to the 
causes for the disappearence of this widespread Christian Church. © These 
are in general, as follows. (1) Persecution by Muhammadanism. (2) Decep- 
tion by the Brahmins. (3) Growth of the spirit of compromise. (4) The 
Mongols, particularly Tamerlane. (5) Absorption by Roman Catholicism. 
All these are treated at length. Ome sees, however that Muhammadanism 
was the chief factor, though ‘Buddhism also - did much to undermine 
Nestorianism also. No hint is given in ‘this book of a more modern ex- 
planation of its disappearance in China,..namely- the overemphasis on 
monastic life and failure to train. the laity, though church schools. were 
often connected with the monasteries. In China, the edict of A.D. 845, 
aiming at the suppression of Buddhism, Muhammadanism. and Nestorianism 


Recorper, February, 1928, page 119.- 
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alike, resulted in, the almost. total eclipse of the latter. _By the thirteenth 
century it had.somewhat recovered only to, be again. suppressed in common 
with Roman. Catholicism. by the “anti-Christian. Ming Dynasty” which 
succeeded the .Tartar in 1369. The. author..is.inclined to agree with- Saeki 
that many of the Nestorians joined the secret. sects,.particularly. the Chin- 
tan-chiao. .He also. thinks .that.Zendo.of Japan may have got his idea of 
Amitabha as a “vicarious Savior’: and. of: eternal -life by faith from the 
Nestorians,’as he taught these ideas, forty-six .years after. the. arrival of the 
Nestorians. . Doré says, however, that.:the name of Amita was known first 
about 300..A.D. This -.would. not,- ofcourse, preclude the assimilation of 
many Nestorian ideas into: the religious. life of China:-and- Japan. This 
Christian Movement, which, in its methods of building up a Christian 
Community as self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating, has 
something to teach modern highly developed organizations working to the 
same end, has not left any vestiges in China clearly recognizable as Chris- 
tian.  Persecutions by Muhammadanism. or any religion does not now 
direnten the existence Of. Christianity in China. Such a complete wiping 
out of modern Christianity as fell on the Nestorians seems hardly possible. 
And yet Christianity is again under attack. What. is necessary to insure 
its survival ? ‘Reading: leaves in mind. 


Prva on George. Allen and Umein, Ltd., Ruskin House, Museum Street. 

This is.an account of the second and third Gein Turkan Expeditions 
in Chinese Turkestan, primarily in the Turfan oasis. It is: interspersed 
with personal adventures in the interest of research and interesting insights. 
into the life and. times. of,.an age whose history has’ long ‘been buried. 
Many manuscripts were unearthed, among. them _being ‘no less than seven- 
teen languages in twenty-four different scripts.” Turkestan is not, as the 
author says, a land of.the Turks. “Up to the’ middle. of the eighth century, 
everywhere along the ‘silk-roads there had. been (therein) nations of Indo- 
European speech, Iranians, Indians and even Europeans.” ‘Evidence of the 
presence of the latter is found in the inclusion in mural decorations in long- 
buried temples, of clothing such ‘as they wore, though the clothing. may 
have gone originally from some point in the East to Europe. To read, is 
to get a somewhat weird realization of the vast amount of intermingling that 
went on between these once more thickly populated regions and Europe. 
The more one reads volumes like this, the more one becomes uncertain about 
the origins of religious ideas as found in China now. In this volume, 
evidence is found for the flourishing of Manichaeism in this part of Asia. 


Perhaps this aspect of this volume will be of particular interest to readers 


of the Recorper. A _ section is “specially devoted to it. Manichaean 
ambassadors, for instance, succeeded in crossing China from the district 
of Tocharistan -in Khorasan, a stronghold of Manichaeism, to the Court 
of the King of the Uighurs, as early as the eighth century, and in converting 
this powerful prince. Some think, though not the author of this volume, 
that Manichaean ideas,’ .at one time associated ‘with Buddhistic: ideas, may 
have been.-assimilated into Tibetan Buddhism. Yet: this religion like that 
of the . Nestorians. utterly disappeared, though evidences: of: its. influence 
long remained in..the dry tombs .of. buried-.temples. to be. brought to light 
again by these: expeditions.. These. almost forgotten missionary efforts. in 
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this part of the world may yet be found to explain many of the similarities 
between Chinese and Christian or semi-Christian ideas. But who knows? 
Yet these buried systems may not have been altogether lost efforts so far 
as helping build the foundation of modern schemes of thought are con- 
cerned. But, again, who knows? This book, like the one on Nestorianism, 
reviewed above, makes one pause when he faces the question of the ultimate 
survival of modern religious efforts. It helps free one from that com- 
placent cocksureness that permits a system to go down simply because one 
depends on its inherent inertia. Religions that live have to be fought for. 
constantly. Such are some of the thoughts left in our mind by reading this 
scientific work. Many excellent illustrations add to its value. 


JAPAN axp Cuerst. M. S. Murao and W. H. M. Watton. Church Missionary 
Society, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 2/6. | 


_ In tempered and balanced words this book sets forth the place to 
which Christianity has won in Japan against the background of her political, 
social and religious makeup and attitude. This result is not just a rosy 
dream-wish assumed as real. Christianity’s chief modern problem is thus 
put at the end, “Has it power to react on public life as well as to transform 

. individuals?” The immobilized state of its force of 300,000 is seen in their 
division into thirty separate units which act entirely independently. Further- 
more nothing is being done to remedy this situation even by those who have 


. a concern for unity. Sectarianism has, apparently, done its work all too 
a well in Japan! Yet of. 16,000 books lent from the library of the New life 
- Hall “no single one is in greater demand than lives of Christ,” though books 
. on “doctrine” arouse little desire. Christian teachers are also telling. Bible 
.* stories in the elementary schools of Tokyo at the request of the municipal 


authorities, and we learn from sources outside this book, that the authorities 
are urging support of the national evangelistic campaign as an offset to “red” 
influences. This may, however, heighten the feeling of those who feel that 
already the church is bourgeois and perhaps unsympathetic with the masses. 
This feeling finds support also in the fact that church members in Japan 
come mainly from the salaried classes which is due in turn to emphasis 
upon self-support. Because it has thus “exhausted its energy” the Japanese 
Church has had “no reserve for making great outward expansion.” Does 
the Chinese Church face a similar danger Those parts of the book which 
touch on international financial relationships, should have a special value 
for those facing anew the same problem in China. It is proposed that 
additional help should be given to churches for, (1) special occasions and, 
(2) work of a special kind. For the future, it is urged, missionaries to 
Japan should be of two types, mainly, (1) specialists, and (2) ordained 
men, as these can work in close relationship with the churches. | 7 


Liveninoop PEKING. ‘By L. Tao. Published by Social Research Department, 
China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture, 22 Nan Chang 
Chich, Peiping. Price: Cloth $3.00 Mex., sewed $2.00 Mex. Pp. 158, xxu. 


' “Livelihood in Peking,” as shown by its sub-title, is an analysis of the 
budgets of sixty families, of whom ‘forty-eight are workers, and: twelve 
elementary school teachers. In the former case, thirty-two are rickshamen, 
the rest are miscellaneous workers, which prevents’the study from being on 
a uniform basis, and thereby limits its value very considerably. “It claims 
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to be the first attempt in family budget inquiry in this Country conducted for a 
period of six months and using the account-book method.’’ This method has 
heen considered as comparatively satisfactory for.the purpose in China, though 
difficult to carry out. Judging from the way in which the investigation was 
conducted the data seem to be fairly reliable. The following facts may be 
worth noting: out of the forty-eight working families, only twenty-eight are 
self-supporting. Children’s earnings constitute 21.5% of the total family 
income, while presents and gifts are 6.1%! On the side of expenditure, 
food occupies 71.2% which is always the biggest item in the family budget 
of the poorer classes. | 

As to the periods under study, one would raise the question as to the 
effect of the political and military situation upon market prices. The study 
of the twelve elementary school teachers covered only one month, November, 
1926,.and has therefore little value. .The other study began October, 1926, 
and includes the time up to the end of March, 1927. This happened to be 
the high tide of the Revolution in the Yangtsze valley and Honan province. 
Whether or not the depression in Peking had any influence on the cost of 
living is not clear; at any rate the authas makes no reference to it. 

On the whole it is an interesting study. +I believe Dr. Arthur Smith 


would be glad to see this particular work of Mr..Tao. Once he was asked 


“What is the bottom fact of China?” The answer was “there is no bottom, 
there are no facts!’ After all, here are some detailed facts—too detailed, 
GIDEON CHEN. 


ForEIGN MISSIONS UNDER Fire. Cornetius Patton. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


_ This is an attempt to answer the criticisms aimed at the missionary 
enterprise by critics at the home base. It is in the form of dialogues with 
imaginary but not altogether fictitious representatives of. church life in the 
West. Much given in.answer to their doubts and criticisms is in the form 
of direct quotations from those closely connected with various aspects of 
the mission enterprise.. The various chapters were originally published in 
the “Missionary Herald” and have been revised before going into book form. 
Such a book is very suggestive for those who need to overcome the weaken- 
ing of faith which on the part of many western Christians has resulted from 
the revolutionary upheavals all over the world which have often made 
missions a prominent target for gibes and even calumny. It is written by 
one who has spent many years in serving the cause of missions in an 
administrative position at the home base. 


PIONEERS OF PROTESTANTISM. JAMES JoHNSTON. Marshall Brothers, Ltd., London. 
A struggle. for religious freedom is emerging in China. A_ book like 

this helps the modern proponent for this “right” to-appreciate how it was 

won as a result of bitter sttuggle in the West. It shows, too, how, only 
gradually did the State, or the rulers thereof, come to realize that, settling 
how people should worship or believe, was not one of their “divine” rights. 

It was a struggle to the death for many. The significance of these early 

Protestant nonconformists or dissenters and..the influence of the Bible in 

undermining the authority in: religious matters claimed by the rulers, is. 
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interestingly dealt with. -This is a-useful: book: to place in: the “hands of 
Chinese Christian leaders ‘who: are’ facing ‘the -same : problem -albeit it be 


Curist: ‘THE Wispom or Man. A: Boyp Scotrr. Hedder and Stoughton, Warwick 

...: There is. only one way to get the full flavor and nutrition of this meaty 
book—read it several times! Every page is Suggestive. Though in it Christ 
is. measured mainly in terms of ethical valves, neverthéless his religious 
attitude and secret come in for attention and explication. His “ethical secret” 
is his “business with the awareness of God’s preserice and communion with 
God.” (page 308). _This'put another way is “that. primary disposition of 
man’s soul to reality” (page 353) which for Christ heads up in God. It 
was this “earliest address to reality” which man had lost, that Christ restored. 
This earliest unitive address to ‘reality ‘became split up into feeling (aesthe- 
tics), mind (thought) and will (morality). To this, religion is added as 


> 


.a fourth aspect of life. These four are to be unified into one address to 


reality. This unitive attitude—the whole man in relation to the wholeness of 
teality—is described as “piety.” It is something back of religion. Before 
this conclusion is broached, however, the author discusses the moral standard 
as to law, happiness and perfection. In this connection he delves into and 
compares the teachings of Greene, Kant, Bergson, Neitzche and many others 
with those of Christ. Careful and discriminating comparisons are plentiful. 
None of these philosophers succeeded in showing how human personality — 
may be integrated around its relation to God as Christ did. Perhaps some 
may hesitate to accept the author's idea that primitive man had this wholeness 
of personality in his address’ to his environment. Others’ may “wonder 
whether the philosophies studied have not to some extent blended with the 
ideas credited. to Christ. Others may note haunting reminders of ancient 
Chinese ideas, not, of course, noted by the author. All will agree that the 
author’s purpose to meet the “crucial controversey that nowadays centres 
around the ethics of Christianity” by “investigating the significance of 
Christ’s moral wisdom” (page vii) has been admirably carried out. _He has 
produced a book of especial value for all teachers of Christian thought, 
though it is perhaps too deep for those not versed to some extent in the 
philosophies he has so ably evaluated in the light of the wisdom of Christ. 


t 


_— 


ScrENCE IN SearcH oF Gop. Kirttey F. Matuer. Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park 
Avenue, New York. | 


._ + Seience and religion are ultimately friends not enemies. Science in 
the last ‘analysis depends, like religion, on faith; there are laws for the 
spiritual as well as the physical life, though “cause and effect are not so 
obviously related in ‘the spiritual.as in the physical realm.” (page 151). 
Religion deals with transcendental realities. : ‘But ‘science-also leads to laws 
that are transcendental in significance.‘ To show this the author quotes 
A. S. Eddington who has: recently shown: that laws are:of three kirids, the 
“identical,” such as.-gravitation, the. “‘statistical,” such as:those- of gases, and 
the “transcendental” such: as. those of-atomic ‘structure and‘ ofthe quantum 
process: ‘The first, science -can both deseribe and ‘explain; the second can 
be described but have:‘not. yet been explained ;' while the ‘third: have “not as 
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yet been either satisfactorily describéd or adequately explained.”-: Thus does 
science’ find itself up against | ‘processes that, ‘like those of religion, are 


transcendental. This leads in the case of both to God, though comparati 


little is said in this book about Him. © ‘He is the “Administrative Personality ” 
who “has all the ‘power. there is’? and.is, in that seyse only, omnipotent. 
Furthermore the “environment can not at the same time offer opportunities 
a choice and determine which opportunity. shall be chosen.” The ability 
“choose from certain limited ' potentialities of existence” is the real, dif- 
isiie between organisms and machines.” Such a book shows how modern 
advanced thinkers are finding the’ points where religion and. science overlap. 
It is.a useful book to put into ‘the hands of one who. thinks that being 
scientific necessarily. results in being hon- or anti 


Press, Nashville, Tenn:. Gold $300. 

This-is a useful book: to read in order to of what 
Christians and the Church. have done towards. the building up of western 
civilization as it is at present -compesed.- And yet, like many books of its 
type, it tends to claim too. mucl::. That the Bible has been a leading factor 
in the-winning of the “right of individual judgement” ts happily true. (page 
72). But that. Christianity: has as yet “established one unifying system of 
religious belief. and practice’? is as: yet only: potentially true. Furthermore 
as Christianity disintegrated ecclesiastically, it lost its hold over the. state 
and become separated from it, thereby happily: breaking the power of the 
state over religion. But these are controversial points and outside the scope 
of a brief review to discuss. One must, however, note that quite apart from 
the magnificent efforts put forth by Christians along -many lines, that 
Christianity has been an assimilator, articulator and’ distributor of values 
in all the civilizations it’ has: touched, rather than an original contributor. 
rhis point is. not sufficiently noted in this book. though it can easily be praved 
by references therein. “‘Democracy,” for instance,. (page 106) is the result 
of an age-long development of:society—in many-lands—(page 115) quickened 
by the teachings and influence of Christianity.”....Thus Christianity as heir 
to the ages has enlarged upon its heritage. Yet over against this must. be set 
the fact that its Renaissance was due. in no small-.part tothe “ancient spirit 
of the Greeks and Romans” which * ‘was. made to live again (therein) with 
enhanced vigor and beauty.” (page 58). Thus viewed, Christianity has 
contributed to civilization by. building into -it the treasures of other than 
Christian systéms. This point is not sufficiently emphasized in this volume, 
Then, too, one finds statements which either over-credit “Christian” civiliza- 
tions or disparage overmuch non-Christian. ones. Christianity, for instance, 
is credited with supplying * ‘a new order, of relations in which the distinction 
of classes were unknown.” Idealistically that is true; in pfactice it is not. 
Then, too, it is said (page 205) that “modern non-Christian nations have 
set their seal upon the social evil.” That is certainly not true of: China 
though the social evil exists therein: as it-does in. “Christian” nations. Further- 
more one feels that to say (page 190) “it would be diffieult to discover any 
reform during the entire Christian ‘era which did not originate with Chris- 
tianity” is putting the wish for the certified deed in a way that smacks of 
a lack of humility and caution. Modern.. western civilization, which the 
author has in mind, is.a ¢onglomerate.... Christianity has been a factor in 
making it. -It - does not Jessen the value -of. Christianity to: recognize ‘its 
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limitations as a civilization builder or heighten it to claim for it ‘too much, 
Yet all the well. with. an 


> * 


CHRISTIANITY IN Science. FREDERICK D. Leere. The Aomgeon iris New York, 
$3.00. 


Much» has Deen said about the conflict ‘at science with religion i in general 
and: Christianity in particular, Perhaps not so much has been said about 
the conjunction of and cooperation, between the two. This latter the author 
tries to show. He believes that there is no essential or necessary conflict 
between them. This depends, of course, upon what aspects of existing 
religions one has in mind. To maintain his thesis the author gives an 


- imposing array of scientists who have been Christians. He also shows. that 


the spirit of the genuine scientist and that of the sincere Christian are 
psychologically similar. He also shows, what is often overlooked, that in 
his search for truth the scientist displays an ardor and adventurous sacrifice 
of spirit which equal those of the most abandoned advocate of, Christianity. 


. Many striking instances of the heights to which the sacrificial daring of 


the scientist rises are given. The author also attempts to indicate the rela- 
tion of science to truth, Christian ethics, faith and immortality. One feels 
after reading such a volume that many Christians might well imitate the 
scientists in the way they devote themselves to the search for truth. One 
realizes, also, that with a proper mutual adjustment, science and religion 
can work together for common reed 


Tue GospeL or St. SypNEY DD. Hodder Stoughton, London, 
Crown 8vo. pp. 283. Price 7/6 met. 


This book has its own special point a view in that it behies together 
two sources of knowledge: the researches of specialists and the experiences 
of missionaries. Dr. Cave, who has the twofold qualification indicated, 
maintains that the vivid phrases of Paul must not be regarded as the precise 
statements of a professional theologian, nor his letters as the considered 
treatises of a systematiser. They are the occasional utterances of a mission- 
ary of the first century who is dealing with actual situations as they arise 
and who is using such language and thought forms as will meet the mental 
condition of his readers. The working out of this thesis in relation to 
the distinctive Pauline doctrines makes the book of particular value to the 


modern missionary and to -the English-reading Coinese preacher. 
E.F.B.-S. 


t SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Survey or 101 Servants ANp EMpLoyecs. AT COLLEGE. By. H. D. 


LAMSON. 
This. pamphlet is of use as showing actual living conditions of a group of servants 


_ in a Christian institution and also as indicating how such a study might be conducted 


lsewhere. To follow up a local situation in this way, is one way of eanraing students 
into practical as over against theoretical economic problems. 


FacinGc THE Pactric. ALtLan A. HunrtTER. 


“The whole Ear Fast,” says the author, “is a bettie ground of clashing theories 
and ways of life.” (page 72). To pass on something of-the clatter of this clash of 
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jdeals, as sensed during his stay in China in 1925 as travelling secretary in the Far East 
for the Fellowship of Youth fot peace, is the purpose of this short, frank and 
‘sometimes—to sensitive reactionaries—provocative booklet. Mr. Hunter is_ inclined 
to push Christian ideas home to the hilt. His often pungent comments, therefore, will 
help the reader realize a little of how the Far East reacts to new ideas and western 
contacts, when it take$ the lid off its mind! To read, is to lay aside the lenses of 
age and see lif e through the still adventurous eyes of. youth. 4% 


Au Fu. By E. Mivprep Friendship Press. 


An excellent little book for.small children about the life - a Chinese ferry-boat 
boy. It is written in simple language and has a colored picture on every page. It will 
undoubtedly achieve its object in creating interest in and sympathy between children 
of races. 


FREEMAN OF SHANGHAI. By F. Bootn Tucker. Marshall Brothers Ltd. Price 5/-. 


The life story of a man who enjoyed being a Christian. At an early aga he started 
mission work and continued it throughout his life, both at home and abroad. He was 
sent by his firm to Shanghai where in addition to his commercial work he was offered 
and accepted the position of Secretary to the Shanghai American Municipal Council. 
and later, also that of American Vice-Consul. After leaving China he settled in 
England and became the friend and- helper of William Booth just then starting the 
Salvation Army. His story is compiled mainly from extracts from his letters and 
diary and is a proof and an example to others that a man may be commercially and 
diplomatically successful as well as being a devout and active Christian. 


PIONEERING FOR Cupist. IN THE SUDAN. JoHANNA VEENSTRA. Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd. Lendon. Cloth 3/6; paper, 2/-. 


With keen and sympathtic insight a missionary to the Nigerian Sudan relates 
her experiences and sketches missionary problems as she sees them. Work amongst 
cannibals, spirit worship and the clash of Christian with native customs are frankly 
dealt with. A number of good pictures are included. The whole gives insight into 
how a Christian tries to solve the problems created by the meeting of a “backward” 
civilization with one reckoned advanced. A good book for those who would know 
what missionary work means in places far from the beaten track of western civilization 
and Christian living. 


THe Hero Tuy Sout. “ARTHUR JouN Gossip. T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street, 
Edinburgh, 7/-. 


Nineteen studies or sermons on pertinent onesiei of a changing and often harassing 
world. The words of one who welcomes the new and yet believes that much in the 
old is indispensable thereto. The only way to the mastery of life is unflinching 
determination and faith. 


THE One Hunoprep Best Literary SELECTIONS FROM THE ENneLisH BIBLF. Compiled 
by Wane I-Tinc. Kwang Hsueh. Publishing House, Shanghai. | 


The selections are arranged topically, stories, parables, prayers, etc. The author 
hopes they will serve as supplementary readings in English and memory gems for 
declamations. 


Wonc’s SYSTEM FOR CHaracrens. Y. W. Wonc. Commercial 
Press, Shanghai. $0.50. | 


Three years ago this system was published under the title, “System of Chinese 
Lexiocography.” This has been considerably revised and is now given the sub-title, 
“Revised Four-Corner Numeral System.” Foreign sinologues and Chinese scholars 
have welcomed this attempt to locate Chinese words. The National Conference of 
Education, 1928, unanimously passed a resolution to adopt it in the cataloguing of 
libraries in China. / 
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Present: Situation 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS” IN. -MANCHURIA 


| The girls’ school in Takushan, Manchuria, was founded by Miss Ellen 
Nielsen, who came to China in 1898. In 1902 she. began to teach three 
small girls-in the mission’ compound.: At that time no one understood why 
girls should learn to’ reed and write. “Those parents who did send’ their 
children to the “foreign devils” were reviled; only with difficulty could a 
Christian be induced to Iet his daughter. go to school; and when one of the 
girls had her feet unbound, her father-in-law - entered complaint at the 
magistrate’s yamen! In 1905 Miss Nielsen built her own house in the 
other end:of the town. Her neighbours were at first.somewhat troublesome. 
One, would not allow a cart to approach the school, arguing that the road 


' was his. Over this matter there was quite a struggle. ‘Another, who 


_ practised witchcraft, objected to. having a Christian mission in 


his vicinity. 
Nevertheless. year by year the: school grew. At present the boarding 


. school, in-charge of Miss Astrid Paulsen, has about one hundred girls in 


“its normal, middle school and lower classes. ‘An industrial school was 
- established at an early stage. One of its two main departments handles 
embroidery, the other lace work, with about one hundred and sixty girls in 
all, of whom many study half-time and, work. half-time, thus. ‘supporting 
themselves. More -than. thirty. women,. with their children, live in the 
several compounds,most of then: being: widows or. having good- for-nothing 
husbands who either smoke opium-or have deserted their wives. All have 
their own room and a kitchen: They do embroidery, sewing, weaving cloth, 
and knitting. During the last two years the rearing of silkworms has also 
been taken up. More than ten orphan boys are also living in the compound, 
being supported by the school. Miss Nielsen also introduced the kindergar- 
ten into Manchuria. . A: school. of this. kind in Takushan, approved by the 
Government school inspector, is now conducted with a two years’ course 
for kindergarten teachers. It is taught by Miss Chiang, one of the first 
three students. 

The buildings erected in 1905 consisted of two houses. Now there are 
eight compounds having nearly two hundred rooms, large and small, one 
of the houses being a two-story building..containing a meeting hall capable 
of seating four-hundred. Several of .the-fouses,. however, are still straw- 
thatched. 

The school is supported by the Danish Missionary Society, the eepceeds 
from the industrial schools,* contributions’ from Chinese and foreigners and 
by Miss Nielsen’s own salary. Even pigs help support the school, when in 
due time-they are sold, mostly’ to’ foreigners in Moukden, and Antung, as 
hams and oem “Miss N ielson. also’ keeps .poultry, two. horses and two 
donkeys, t t unceasingly grind the maize, eight bushels. a. day, used. to fill 


*The laceWrk and embroideries are “sent to Denmark soil coh: ‘there; also to 
foreigners in China, Australia and America. The weavings, towels and stockings are 
almost wholly disposed of to the inmates of the school. It is no small task to iron 
the embroideries, get it all in order, priced and packed and sent away. The corres- 
pondence involved is enormous. 
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the many mouths. It has often been, and still is, very hard to make both 
ends meet. Yet the aim is to make the school self-supporting. — | 

The great significance of this work is that so many people are brought 
daily under the influence of the Word of God. When the school is in full 
swing nearly four hundred girls, women and men {teachers and workmen) 
gather together for morning worship. Many of these are non-Christians. 
All of the girls and women receive instruction in the Christian doctrine and 
faith. Bible classes are’ going on most of the time. Thé school has a 
Y.W.C.A. and other associations. Every year a number of: girls and 
women are baptized. Last year Miss Ruspergard of the N orwegian Mission, 
Laohokou, Hupeh, worked for some months with much blessing among 
the girls and women. ~ 

Several earnest Christian women are in charge of the different kinds of 
work. Miss Nielsen however, keeps all the strings in her-own hands. Some 
of the girls do not turn out well after graduation. Others, ‘however, do 
well either ,as wives, or as workers in the mission and government schools. 

It has been our earnest wish and our prayer all these years that we 
might get a Christian doctor in this place especially for the sake of the © 


girls’ school. At present the care of the sick falls on: the —* and 


the Chinese assistants. 
In addition to this Takushan penere there are four primary. schools in 


the country, also founded by Miss Nielsen. On the occasion of her twenty- 


fifth anniversary in China, in 1923, the Christians in town and country 
subscribed a considerable sum to this work. A deputation from the town 
council presented her with a large lacquered sign-board which bears four 
large gilt characters, 2& “Compassion (love). is spread abroad./’ 
Below this board Miss Nielsen hung a little scroll having on it in Chinese 
the motto, #2 &% _E #f. “The glory be to God.” And with this we 
finish, The mustard seed has become a tree. fe Pe 


WESLEYAN DEVOLUTION IN HUNAN | 


There have been various changes in order and method in the Hunan 
District of the Weslevan Mission during the last two years, and considerable 
devolution of résponsibility. 

‘It ds necessary perhaps briefly to review the methods of the mission 
and church’ in order that the points of change may be seen’ more clearly. 
In Methodism (as obtains in England ) the Society, which is the local 
church, is the unit organisation. The Society is governed in_ spiritual 
matters by a Leaders’ Meeting. A group of societies are united into a 
circuit; Each circuit’ is under the care of at least’ one minister. The 
governing body of the circuit is the Quarterly Meeting on which all ministers, 
stewards, local preachers (i.e., honorary lay preachers), representatives of 
the societies and of the Sunday schools place. A number of circuits 
are grouped into a district under a chairman appointed by the annual Con- 
ference of the whole church. The governing body of ‘the district is the 
synod on which all ministers and (except for certain specific pastoral affairs 
for which the synod meets in a pastoral session of ministers only) ‘two 
representatives from each circwit, who are usually the circuit stewards. 
In Great Britain all the districts are under the annual Conference to which 
they send representatives. This system will be seen to be a really democratic 
form of church order and one which has proved éxtremely adaptable under 
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very varied conditions in different parts of the world. This is the general 
scheme which has more or less been developed in China. : 

In Hunan however (possibly in other China districts too and in other 
parts of the mission field) representatives to synod were limited to self- 
supporting circuits. This of course cut down to a very low figure the 
Chinese membership of synod, the main court and most authoritative body 
in: the Church. Indeed as all missionaries were members of the synod it 
was predominantly a missionary (i.e., foreign) assembly. Chinese ministers 
were few, self-supporting circuits were few. indeed, hence except for a few 
representatives of some standing committees which were given a place (e.g., 
the education committee) there was no representation from the churches, 


In older districts the synod was doubtless already a much more representative 


assembly than it was in Hunan. 

1. The first point of alteration in the last two years is in regard to 
the synod. When after the upheaval ot 1927 work was resumed with any 
approach to normality in this province each circuit-was invited to send two 
representatives to synod, whatever its status in regard to self-support. With 
a very greatly diminished missionary staff in the district this has resulted 
in a very predominantly Chinese assembly really representative of the churches 
it is called to oversee and control. The district synod had formerly appeared 
to the Chinese churches as a sort of mysterious power meeting every. year 
and settling everything. There is now an increasing number of people who 
have been in the synod and know how the church is actually governed. 


2. The second point of alteration is in regards to finance. Formerly 
the finance of each circuit was in the hands of the superintendent minister 
who was nearly always a missionary; if a Chinese minister was the superin- 
tendent then his missionary colleague acted as treasurer and kept the 
accounts for the missionary society. In 1927 of course all missionaries of 
the Wesleyan Mission left the province and in each circuit a local treasurer 
was appointed to hold all the circuit moneys and take the financial responsibi- 
lity. When the synod again met in:1928 (February) this system was contin- 
ued. The grant from the missionary society was divided at the synod after 
each circuit had presented estimates. As the requests for grants from the 
missionary society were much greater than the total amount that had been 
allowed there had to take place the double process of cutting down the 
estimated éxpenditure and increasing the estimated lecal income. In 1928 


the amount thus estimated from local sources was realised. Now the 1929 


synod has just met and with more work started than last year the process 
has been further accelerated, more has had to be estimated to come from the 
churches themselves. It remains to: be seen how far they will be able io | 
raise the increased amounts, there is no question that. given the grace to 
do so they could raise the money. The treasurers are feeling their re- 
sponsibility_to be heavier than they thought and with.a decrease in the 
effective membership during these years they will doubtless have a hard job 


before them. 


So far this system is working well. There are two auditors appointed 
in each circuit and the accounts are to be presented to the circuit meeting 


‘(the Quarterly Meeting). There is clearly more direct responsibility and 
the principles on which the church is supported are understood as jever 


before. It is perhaps a weakness that in nearly every case the treasurers — 


‘are ministers or evangelists. The point of real self-support is not likely to 


be reached until the laymen are behind. the circuit finances. The home 
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aaivilies are in many cases trying to escape from a situation which compels 
the ministers to spend so much time over the financial affair of the circuits. 
This is the direction in which further developement would seem to be called 
for. For the present however it, is a good deal that the whole of the moneys 
of a circuit are in the Lands of a local Chinese treasurer and not in those 
of a misstonary who is too often assumed to have litnitless resources on 
which he can draw at will, a deadening. assumption ! — 

The above outlines the chief alterations in orgamization.and. method which 
have resulted from the experiences of the past two years in Hunan.. 


J. A. STANFIELD. 


CHINA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
The nineteenth biennial conference of the China Medical Association 


opened its sessions in Union Church, Shanghai, on February 6, 1929. More 


than one hundred and fifty delegates from most of the provinces of China, 
also some from Korea and Japan, were in attendance. 

At the first session on Thursday morning, the President, Dr. Arthur 
Woo of Hongkong, recommended a State Medical Service for China after 
the model of the Indian Medical Service, whose function must be to create 
an enlightened public opinion and whose. object would be threefold: .(1) to 
teach how to secure and preserve personal health; (2) to teach how ‘to 
avoid disease; (3) to teach the community how best to give its assent to 
sanitary reform and its consent to sanitary government. _ 

The program was divided into six sections: Medicine, Surgery, 
Obstetrics, Ophthalmology, Physiology and Public Health. At each morning 
session one section liad charge, and all the papers were grouped about a 
certain subject. Such subjects as: Cancer in China, Treatment of - 
Malignant Diseases, Oithopedic Surgery and Splenectory were discussed. 
The general session on ‘Public Health discussed the Government Health 
Organizations, 

{t is not often that a gathering of this kind is honored by the presence 
of so many celebrities. Representing the National Government were the 
Vice-Minister of Health with two division chiefs, also the local Commissioner 
of Health of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai: Dr. Wu Lien Teh, 
Director of the Manchurian Plague Prevention Service and Dr. S. M. Woo, 
the pioneer in Railway Sanitation, each of whom voiced constructive ideas 


on public health. 


Dr. Noel Davis, Commissioner of Health for the Shanghai Municipal 
Council gave a cordial welcome to the visitors and Dr. Jordan, head of the — 
Laboratory in the Health Department, gave a brief survey of its activities. 

In a report on health examinations of school children in the Shanghai 
American School, Dr. Ailie Gale found that the examination by spactaliats 
proved the most ‘satisfactory type of examination both as regards findings 
and the attitude of the parents. toward it. Also that the examination of 
the children is of vital help. to the teachers in understanding their pupils. 

In eight schools in Peking, where Drs. Fang and Li instituted medical 
services, four types of work were inaugurated: physical examinations, 
correction of defects, school clinics, preventive inoculations and nursing 
service. The results of this work are excellent. They -have led to the 
conviction that it not only promises practical results but is also a fertile 
ickl for investigation along several lines one of which is the’ utilization of 
soy bean milk in nutrition classes. 
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2 ,In a study-of child mortality in the families of Chinese preachers, Dr. 
Daniel Lai recommends that more help be given to the preachers and their 
wives on health subjects, causes and methods:of preventing disease, with 
practical demonstrations in order to drive the ideas home. 

Miss..Hazel Taylor, Head of the Public Health Nursing Department of 
the. Margaret .Williamson Hospital. Health Center, gave a brief survey of 
the activities of her department which is making a remarkable contribution 
to the cause of Public Health in Shanghai. _. 

On Tuesday evening the Shanghai Missionary Association sttertuined 
more than one hundred of the delegates. 

A number of resolutions were passed in the missionary division .which 
will help, to..make ,mission .hospitals..more, effective. . They are: 


I. That there is urgent need for the reinforcement of the medical 
staffs of .mission hospitals. 

That the door is still wide open to missionary physicians from the west, 
men and women well qualified in their profession and filled with the spirit 
of Christ: and 
as That this Conference, therefore, urges the mission boards at home to 
i ‘ continue to seek suitable men and women for this purpose. 


II. Resolved, that we recommend. to. the Missionary Division of the 
- China Medical Association that some plan should be worked out whereby 
_ hospitals may arrange te employ at least one health educator either a doctor, 
nurse or educationalist, to extend the work of health education into rural 
-JII.' Resolved that this Conference request the China Christian Educa- 
tional Association to use its influence with the creators of school curricula 
to include a course’ in hygiene and kindred subjects to be given in every 
mission middle school by the staff members of the mission hospitals or 
other qualified persons. 


IV. The Missionary Division of the China Medical Association assures 
the National Christian Council of its continued sympathy with every effort 
towards the freeing of opium addicts from the curse of opium. They 
would point out, however, to the Council that there are very few of the 
mission hospitals which are not prepared to help such cases but that the 
details of such help must, in their opinion, be left to the judgment of the 
doctor in charge of the hospital and they are not prepared in the absence 
of any detailed proposition for co-operation with the government authorities 
i to give any more explicit pronouncement on the subject, but would urge on 
f* ~__— the Christian Church that they should provide special refuges for the cure 
. of such addicts, the medical work to be carried out by the hospital in 
- nearest contact. | 


d 4 v. Resolved, that this Conference urges on ‘the home boards the fuller 
: support of existing mission medical schools. 

a VI. That-the taking of steps for adequate care and treatment for 

fe. mental patients be urged on the Ministry of Health and upon such local 

charitable associations as may ‘be able to assist to this end. 


And’so ends another milestone in China’s medical history. The interna- 

iz tional character of the Association’s membership demonstrates clearly that 

ae the medical men of China are eager to have the best new scientific medicine 
to be found in every country, irrespective of nationality. 
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the Newsletter, District of Hankow, 
January, 1929, “has been registered 
recently. There is not the least 
interference with religious activit- 
ies.” Services are voluntary and 
the Scripture elective. Its religious 
character as a Christian institution 
is being successfully maintained. 
One whole class elected Scripture 
and in the other classes about two- 
thirds chose the Bible instead of 
ethics. Church attendance is quite 
satisfactory. 


Bible Distribution in 1928.— 
During eleven months of 1928 the 


‘Work and Workers. 


and Workers 


Religion in a Registered School. 
—‘‘Boone School, Wuchang”, says 


American Bible Society, the British | 


and Foreign Bible Society and the 
National Bible Society of Scotland 
distributed together 11,453,783 
Bibles, .Testaments and _ portions 
thereof. 


three percent Testaments and the 
remainder portions, mainly gospels. 
The total shows an increase over 
that of 1927 of 2,965,625, even 
though only eleven months are in- 
cluded. 352,330 copies were issued 
on account of the Million Testa- 
ments for China Campaign. 


Chinese Bishops.—Last Novem- 
her the Honan diocese of the Chung 


Hua Sheng Kung Hui elected Rev. 


Lindel Tsen as bishop coadjutor. 
The bishop elect was the first 


general secretary of the Board of | 


Missions. He was also secretary 
of the China for Christ Movement. 
He is a graduate of Boone College 
and Divinity School and has had 


post-graduate studies at the Vir-— 


ginia and Philadelphia Theological 
Seminaries. The Church of Eng- 
land in Canada is responsible for 
this diocese. The bishop-elect will 
assist Bishop. White. We _ learn, 


Of these about two-tenths 
of one percent were Bibles; about 


Provincial Government. 
also much unrest on account of 


attempting 
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also, from China’s Millions, Febru- 
ary, 1929, that the Diocesan Co- 
uncil (connected with the C.I.M.) 
of Western China nominated Arch- 
deacon Ku and Rev. C. T. Song 
as assistant bishops. The general 
synod of the Episcopal Church in 
China will consider these nomina- 
tions in April, 1929, 3 


Taxing Religion.—Miyunhsien, 
some fifty li from Peking, is dis- 
turbed over an ancester worship tax 
which was recently proclaimed by | 
the local Kuomintang. Buddhist 
and Taoist priests are also, so it is 
reported, forced to pay taxes in the 
form of registration fees.. One pur- 


pose of these taxes is the suppression 


of superstition. A. deputation. of 
representatives have presented a pro- | 
test anent this matter to the Hopei 

There is 


the way the local Kuomintang is’ 
to hurry up reform 
along various lines. China TIIlus- 
trated News, January 26, 1929. 


Decision Meeting —On Decem- 


ber 16, 1928, the Canton Y. M. 


C. A. held a decision meeting for 
the men and boys of its Bible 
study classes. 108 decisions were 
recorded of which sixty were made 
by members of Sunday evening 
classes. All these deciders have 
been enrolled in classes to prepare 
for church membership. Previous- 
ly the Association at once turned 
over such deciders to the churches. 
But they found the transition from 
the Association to the Church dif- 
ficult to make. In consequence the 
Canton Association is itself assum- 
ing’ responsibility to give further 
needed instruction to those who 


have taken the initial step. 


“Investigating” Christianity. — 
The Canton Y. M. C. A. has or- 
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ganized a society for the investiga- 
tion of Christianity. Its members 
were secured 
work. Seventy Christian men pro- 
mised to introduce their non- 
Christian friends and keep in touch 


with them. Twenty Bible study 


leaders were also enrolled. 305 
joined this society. Of these one- 
sixth were students, one-fifth busi- 
ness men, one-half working men, 
one-eighth boys from poorer familes 
and a few soldiers and clerks. The 
group was divided into sixteen 
classes after careful study of its 
life-interests. Each class was given 
a popular Christian name such as 
Morrison and Leung Faat, the first 
Christian pastor in China. 


Sino-Missionary Summer Resort. 
—Danish, Scotch and Irish Pres- 
byterian missionaries have a summer 
resort at Deer Island, near Takus- 
han, at the mouth of the Tayang 
river, South Manchuria, which they 
enjoy in company with their Chi- 
nese colleagues. It was discovered 
and secured by Miss E. Nielson. 
The beautiful bay thus used was 
purchased for seven hundred dollars. 
There is accommodation for about 
twenty Chinese and nearly as many 
foreigners at one time. Chinese 
teachers, girl students, Bible-women 
and other Chinese workers share in 
its privileges. Girl students visit 
the island in groups of fifteen to 
spend a week or so. Last year a 
week’s special conference was held 
for evangelists and Bible-women. 
There was also preaching to the 
islanders. This rocky isle is fascin- 
ating and romantic with peaks and 
the sea all around. 


Model Village Movement.—Mr. 
_ Mi, when studying in Japan, con- 
ceived the idea of turning his vil- 
lage, Chai Ch’eng, Tinghsien, Chihh, 
into a model village. He succeeded 
en his return in setting up the orga- 
nization necessary to this end. Later 


through personal 


five years’ 
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other nearby villages were organized 
along the same line. Finally Ting- 
hsien was organized as a model 
county by the magistrate. Later 
this magistrate went to Shansi and 
introduced the plan there. As a 


result Governor Yen had eight 


counties organized in the same way. 
In this latter connection the villages 


were organized for morality, ad-— 
ministration, arbitration and protec- 


tion. Something along the same 
line is being done in Kiangsu, Hunan 
and Honan. All these movements 


-are paternalistic-promoted from the 


top down. They are significant 
attempts at rural reform, neverthe- 
less. | 


Divorce in China—The United 
Press as quoted by the Peking 
Leader in its issue of February 9, 
1929, presents some interesting data 
on the Chinese trend towards div- 
orce in Shanghai. Before 1926 the 
number was less than one hundred 
annually. In 1928, however, there 
were 1,400, this being an increase 
of 800 over 1927. Incompatibility 
was responsible for almost 900 or 
about sixty-four percent, infidelity 
for fifteen percent, non-support for 
ten percent, cruelty and other causes 
for thirteen percent. Some sixty 
of these divorces meant the annul- 
ment of “business marriages” or 
those arranged on the old lines by 
parents. This desire for divorce 
appears to be usually mutual with 
the result that sensationalism does 
not specially mark the court trials. 
Much of this is due to the greater 
freedom attained by women under 


the National Government. © 


Economic Situation in Korea.— 
Christians in Korea are 
trouble on account of changing 
economic conditions (see page 150). 
The following interesting imforma- 
tion comes from Rev. E. W. Koons, 
a missionary in Korea of twenty- 
experience. Up till 


having 
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about fifteen years ago the econemic 
situation in “Old Korea” was such 
that by working about one day in 
three a man could live comfortably. 
This was especially true of the 
farmer class. In those days a 


farmer having one good year of. 


crops could live comfortably even 
if two bad years followed it. The 


leisure time thus available was 


utilized for Bible classes and per- 
sonal work. It' was possible, also, 


for Koreans to contribute several 


Work and Workers 


weeks of time in personal work | 


and meetings for leaders. The 
decrease in this leisure time has 
helped to slow up evangelistic effort 
in that land. 2 


“Religious Life in Christian 
Universities and Colleges.”—This 
is the title of Bulletin 24, as issued 
by the China Christian Educational 
Association. It contains the “facts, 
experiences and impressions” of 
those institutions which have made 
religious instruction and attendance 
on services voluntary. These include 
ten colleges and two professional 
schools. Judged by numbers reach- 
ed the results are often disappoint- 
ing. But apparently the experiment 
has been justified by “a _ finer 


quality of religious life, a more. 
vital interest in religious problems.” 
“There is evidently a new spon-. 
taneity, adventurousness and pur- 


pose in the activities of Christian 
student groups.” The use of pre- 
sessional” retreats increasing, 


There is some evidence, also, of a_ 


“new technique of evangelistic 
meetings.” The whole report, made 
up of individual statements from 


_ the institutions concerned, is worthy 


of careful study. Judging there- 


from while the opportunity for re-— 


ligious work has been curtailed 
from one viewpoint, from another 


it has been enlarged and vitalized. 


Self-Support in Szechuen.— 
China’s. Millions, gary, 1929, 


volences. 
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contains a long letter from Rev. 
G. T. Denham of Paochow, Szech- 
uan, in which is set forth the need 
for revival among the churches. 
Self-government has, he states, been 
practically attained but self-support 
is far from accomplishment. Salar- 
ies, only paid up to seventy-five 
percent during the year, must either 
be further reduced or the number 


receiving same be cut down. This 


latter has already taken place to some 
extent. Not one local church in 
fifty can support a full-time worker. 
Yet he urges, “adequate salaries 
must be paid if we hope to get 
good men, and although present men 
get more than most members of the 
congregation to whom they minister, 
yet that points more to the deep 
poverty of the ordinary church 
member than to the salaries being 
too high.” On the evangelistic side 
he states that little progress has been 
made, no baptisms in 1927 and only 
ten in 1928, of which five were 
infants and five old-time enquirers. 
“Testimony to non-Christians has 
largely stopped,” though the schools 
have done quiet well. 


Cooperative Societies——Six or 
seven years ago Professor Tayler, 
of Yenching University, started co- 
operative societies in connection 
with the International Famine Re- 
lief Commission with a view to 
making loans available to rural 


dwellers on fairly easy rates of 


interest. There are now 170 of 
these societies, to which the Famine 
Relief Commission has loaned about 
Mexican $94,000. This money is 
loaned at six percent and loaned 
again to individual members of the 
societies at eight percent. The | 
gain thus. acquired by the societies 
is supposed to go for public bene- 
These societies have also 
borrowed over. $17,000 from local 
sources. Training has been given 
the members of these societies with 


. a view to promoting other forms 
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of cooperation. During this seven 
years not a single poor debt has 
been reported. The money thus 
borrowed is used as follows :—for 
agricultural work, 35%; for farm 
implements, 45%; for wells for 
irrigation, etc., 8%; for small busi- 
ness enterprises, 10% ; for funerals, 
weddings and other social events, 
one percent. Most of these societ- 
jes are in the general vicinity of 
Paotingfu. This is explained in 
part by the the fact that American 
Board workers in this section have 
made it their business to tell the 
country people about them. 


Anti-Narcotic Campaign.—The 
National Anti-Opium Association 
of China is gradually tightening the 
bonds of cooperation between itself 
and other organizations working for 
the same end. The officers of the 
Association recently had an inter- 
view with Mr. M. J. Avenol, Under 
Secretary of the League of Nations, 
at which they presented the special 
problems of China with regard to 
the importation of narcotics _ ille- 
gally. Mr. Avenol promised to use 
such information with a view to 
offsetting unfavorable propaganda. 
The Association also memorialized 
the 19th Biennial Confererice of 
the China Medical Association with 
a view to closer cooperation, especi- 
ally with regard to the curing of 
addicts and the study of the prob- 
lem. A detailed report of the sale 
of narcotic drugs by Japanese in 
Shantung, Hopei and other pro- 
vinces has also been issued. 166 
narcotic drug-stores owned by Ja- 
panese existed in Tsinan in 1925-26, 
According to recent investigation 
these still do business. Narcotics in 
the form of red pills in number 
3,800,000 a year and worth nearly 
-£3,000,000 are thus distributed. 
In Ying-kow, Harbin and Mukden. 


Manchuria there are 106 such drug .. 


stores. Morphine injections are 
also given. Such wide-spread dis- 
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tribution of narcotics imported ille- 
gally immensely complicates China’s 
anti-narcotic campaign. - | 


_ Right of Private Schools.—At 
its last meeting the General Assemb- 
ly of the Lutheran Church of 
China took action as _ follows:— 


“That the Board of Education he 


requested to exert their influence 
with the government in order to 
bring about the freedom of religious 
instruction and thereby also facili- 
tate registration of the schools.” , As 
a result this group is taking steps 
to secure a “mass petition from all 
the Chinese Christians” urging the 
government to grant to private 
schools the right to make religious 
instruction compulsory if they deem 
it advisable. This does not mean 


that it would necessarily be made 


compulsory but that the right to 
determine whether it should be 
compulsory or not should be left to 
the private schools concerned. The 
petition, if presented, will be based 
on religious liberty as guaranteed 


in paragraph-11 of the constitution 


of the Republic of China. The 
letter suggesting that such petition 
be presented urges that without 
such an interpretation of religious 


diberty “religious instruction will 
suffer gravely if the participation 


in it is left to the children to 
determine” and that the “voluntary 
system would lead to great incon- 
venience.” It is stated, further- 
more, in this letter that “the para- 
graph on religious liberty, as in 
most enlightened countries of the 
world, refers to an inalienable right 
of the parents to determine in which 
way their children shall be instructed 
as regards religion. This involves 
the right of the parents out of their 
own resources to establish schools 
which give religious instruction in 


the way which they deem _ best, 


provided that the standards of the 
schools thus established are at least 


equal to those set by the national ° 
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government and that they otherwise 
loyally submit to it.” It is hoped 
to secure the support of several 
hundred thousand Christian citizens 
for this petition securing thereby 
its acceptance by the government. 


“Protection of Missionaries.”— 
On December 12, 1928, Dr. R. E. 
Diffendorfer of the Methodist 
Episcopal Board, Rev. Robert E. 


Chandler of the American Board - 
and Dr. A. L. Warnshuis of the’ 


International Missionary Council 
met in Washington with Mr. Nelson 
T. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
State and Dr. Stanley K. Horn- 
heck, Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, to confer about 
the question of the “protection of 
missionaries.”’ The discussions seem 


to lead to the following conclusions. | 
“It does not appear that there is 


any legal way by which American 
missionaries, so long as they remain 
American citizens, can be exempted 
from the protection which the 


government in the exercise of its” 


natural functions extends to all its 
citizens.” “Any discrimination, se- 
parating missionaries from other 
classes of citizens, might involve 
them in new difficulties as the bene- 


ficiaries of special privileges.” ‘““Ex- 


traterritorial privileges (in  con- 
nection with which the: government 
is ‘working steadily for gradual 
changes’) are not to be confused 
with the princyples of diplomatic 
protection.” “The signing of ‘wai- 
vers’ by individual citizens is not 
recognized as being really effective 
in relieving the government of its 
natural responsibilities.” “In.... 
recent years the Department of 


State: has reiterated the denial by 


the United States government of 
the right of a citizen to waive dip- 
lomatic protection.” 
however, certain questions calling 
for consideration in connection with 
the “measures” used in applying 
these principles. “Is it not right 


There are, | 
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to expect that ambassadors, min- 
isters, consuls and naval and army 
officers in deciding upon measures 
that they must adopt, in the pro- 
tection of the interests of their 
nationals, will keep in mind the 
differences between missionaries 
and other citizens, and so far as 
possible avoid such action as will 
injure any of them?” All this still 
leaves unanswered the question, 


“How far is it possible to renounce 


the use of military force as an in- 
strument of national policy in the 
protection of citizens abroad?” 
This question and the “measures” 
to be employed cail for further 
discussion. 


“The New Honan.”—Frequent 
references have come to _ hand 
about the’ changed conditions in 
Honan under the direction of 
Marshal Feng. Even though the 
changes are somewhat paternalistic 
in nature and not as yet effective 
to an equal degree throughout the 
whole province it would appear- 
that Honan is rapidly becoming 
China’s “model” province. The 
caption at the head of this par- 
agraph is one given by a Chinese 
writer in China To-morrow, Jan- 
uary 20, 1929. He is particularly 
interested in the attempt in Kaifeng 
to turn old places and temples into 
centers where community needs are 
met. Public parks have taken the 
place of historic ruins: one of these 
is the old palace of the Sung Em- 
perors. The City Temple, once the 
“busiest” in the town, is now a 
museum. The old Drum Tower 
and the Confucian temple are public 
libraries. The largest of the many 


old temples is now the “Sun Yat- 


sen Market.” Furthermore the 
San Min Chu I “seems to be taken 
literally by men and women in all 
walks of life.” Footbinding is 
absolutely prohibited. Long gowns 
are de trop. All the officials wear 
the Sun Yat-sen uniform made out 
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ef course China-made cloth and 
costing only about $5.00. Salaries 
are low. All officials from Marshal 
Feng down receive twenty dollars 
a month plus seven dollars for 


food. The social equality of of-. 


ficiais and people is recognized 


through having all ranks and grades 


of officials, including Marshal-Feng, 
take their turn at street cleaning! 
This is a unique “clean-up” move- 
ment! From other sources we 
learn that every city in the province 
is required to have schools for 


popular education. There are also 


half-day schools for those of ages 
six to sixteen and evening classes 
for those from sixteen to thirty. 
Official work, furthermore, begins 
at six a.m.! On every hand one 
sees evidence in Kaifeng that the 
Revolution is social, economit¢, re- 
creational and educational in ad- 
dition to being political. Marshal 


Feng has, for instance, established 


two model villages near Kaifeng in 


which there is a community center, 
provision for recreation, reading — 


rooms, lectures and education, and 
simple but well-lighted and ventilat- 
ed houses. Poverty is the only 
condition essential to living therein. 
Paternalism is seen in the fact that 
the regulations thereof have been 
worked out to minute details. Ap- 
parently every temple in Kaifeng 
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has been dismantled and no priests 
remain. The reasons for this dras- 
tic iconcolasm, which does not ex- 
tend to Christian institutions, is that 
temples and priests are deemed 
socially futile and centers of su- 
perstition. Kaifeng also has a large 
public auditorium which ‘seats 8,000 
people. Among the exhibits is that 
in the metamorphized City Temple 
where one finds an historial depart- 
ment containing many of the old 
temple images and figures of Jesus, 
Plato, Socrates and other world- 
characters. There is also a “Hero's 
Hall” showing the steps of the 
Revolution: paintings unfold the 
narrative of Sun Yat-sen’s career. 
In the museum are Van _ Loon’s 
charts showing the evolution of 
mankind from lower forms of life 
together with busts of the various 
types of genus homo, There are 
also busts of Adam and Eve and 
models of the Ark and Noah and 
his family. The chief political 
events of recent years are also 
portrayed. Marshal Feng is honor- 
ed by the burning of incense as 1s 
Dr. Sun. Kaifeng has, also, a Po- 
litical Training College under a 
former Y.M.C.A. secretary which 
now has 400 students and will soon 
have 1,200. “The New Honan of 
today is far from an ideal society, 
of course, but is alive and growing.” 


Notes on Contributors 


Mr. D. Tacawa was for many years a member of Parliament. He is one of the 
leading Christian lavmen in Japan. He is at present President of the Presbyterian 
College in Tokyo. He is a keen student of things Chinese. 

Rev. W. M. Crark, D.D., is a member of the Southern ‘Presbyterian Mission, 
Seoul, Korea. He arrived in that country in 1909. | 

Mr. Lewis S. C. Smytue, Ph.D., began work on the staff of Nanking University 


_in the autumn of 1928. 


Mr. O. M. GREEN is the Editor of the “North China Daily News.” 
Mr. J. Preston Maxwett, M.D., F.R.C.S., is professor of Obstetrics and 


Gynecology, Peking Union Medical College. 


He arrived in China in 1899 and 1s 


affiliated with the Presbyterian Mission, North. . 
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